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Thritt Needed in Government 


The individual or business that could not realize profitable operation or em- 
fe ployment during the war effort must have been seriously lacking in character, 
capacity or capital. Success in a war period in business or in private employ- 
ment requires a minimum of ingenuity or initiative. The war needs create an 
artificial condition that rewards the efforts of even the indifferent. The needs are 
so great and the value of human life so precious that cost elements and sales prices 
are secondary to production at any cost. The real test of a business or an indi- 
vidual is made in a competitive peacetime effort. The dollars and production of a 
peacetime economy are sound and creative. 


Business enters the peacetime period with ample capital, a great deal of which 
has been accumulated during the war effort. Individuals are in the best credit posi- 
tion they have experienced for a century. The test, however, of their ability to 
hold and maintain or even further improve this position is immediately ahead. Only 
the government, which through bond issues and deficit war financing has built a 
staggering debt, comes into the peacetime period with a tremendous fiscal problem. 


If, during the first few years of peacetime production to supply wartime short- 
ages, we attain an income in this nation of one hundred and sixty billions of dol- 
lars, and if the tax revenue we derive from such an income merely balances the 
budget, it cannot be said our fiscal management is very sound. It must be obvious 
that the need is for a surplus during the flush years; otherwise the rainy days 
ahead, which will inevitably follow, will find us without protection against an in- 
flationary deluge. To boast of a balanced budget when government expenditures 
constitute one-fourth of our national income not only is a mockery of frugality 
but an insult to the average citizen’s intelligence. 


What we need is a surplus in the years ahead and this surplus cannot be realized 
through increased taxes. To attempt it will jeopardize our whole economy. The 
only way to attain it is through a hard, impartial slash in governmental spending; 
and the axe must be driven deeply if the decade and a half of extravagance is to 
be cut away. 


Business and individuals have entered on a prc ram of economy. As time passes 
this program will be emphasized more and mor, not necessarily by choice but by 
the desire to survive. 


It is high time our government be forced to economize. What we need is a first- 
class depression—in Washington. If we realize it, the rest of the nation is much 


more apt to be prosperous. 
6 
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HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
EXECUTIVE MANAGER 
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OCATED on the campus of the Clemson 
Agricultural College at Clemson, South 
Carolina, stands “Fort Hill,” the plantation 
home of the celebrated John Caldwell Cal- 
houn, Senator, Secretary of War, Secretary 
of State and Vice-President of the United 
States under two administrations. 

The estate originally comprised some 
eleven hundred acres in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. When Mr. Calhoun 
purchased it in 1825, he made some very 
extensive alterations to the main structure. 
Among these are the columns on the three 
porches which are an outstanding feature 
of the house, for they are constructed of 
brick covered with plaster. An interesting 
tale in connection with the size of the man- 
sion relates that it is due to the fact that 
Mrs. Calhoun added a room each time her 
husband left for an extended business trip. 

The main house at Fort Hill was con- 







































The Duncan Phyfe furniture of the dining room 
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structed for comfortable living rather than 
for display. It is situated on a slope over- 
looking the Seneca River and is surrounded 
with boxwood, cedars, and many rare trees, 
including a varnish tree that was sent from 
Madagascar by Stephen Decatur, a hem- 
lock presented by Daniel 
Webster, and an arbor vitae 
donated by Henry Clay. Tra- 
dition states that Calhoun had 
the cedars planted in the be- 
lief that they would prevent 
malaria from being carried 
from the lowlands to the slope. 

The furnishings of the house 
are, on the whole, those used 
by the Calhoun family during 
the statesman’s lifetime. Out- 
standing among these is the 
famous “Constitution” side- 
board which was presented to 
Calhoun by Henry Clay as 
a tribute to the former’s 
brilliant speech in defense 
of the Federal Coiistitution. 
The piece had been built 
for Clay from the mahog- 
any paneling in the officers’ 
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quarters of the frigate Constitution before 
the destruction of the vessel was halted be- 
cause of the overwhelming public sentiment 
aroused by Holmes’s famous poem, “Old 
Ironsides.” A massive state dining table and 
twelve matching chairs of solid mahogany, 
all made by Duncan Phyfe, 
are fitting companion pieces 
to the sideboard. Another mu- 
seum piece in the collection is 
a priceless sofa with a huge 
carved eagle from which it is 
believed the eagle on the silver 
dollar was modeled. 

Fort Hill, which is now a 
national shrijaé, is an appro- 
priate monument to a man 
who was an outstanding advo- 
cate of State sovereignty, and 
who, in the words of Daniel 
Webster, was noted for his 
“indisputable basis of high character, un- 
spotted integrity, and honor unimpeached.” 

* 

The Home, through its agents and bro- 
kers, is America’s leading insurance protec- 
tor of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 
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THE FUTURE OF BUSINESS 


The Effect of International Economic Policy 


Day the world is still engrossed 
in the difficult task of making 
the peace. During the war the 
United Nations were bound by a 
common objective. Divergent inter- 
ests were submerged in the all- 
absorbing task of waging war. Once 
hostilities ceased, however, conflict- 
ing interests and ideologies again 
came to the fore and are now playing 
a dominant role on the stage of in- 
ternational relations. Lack of a com- 
mon purpose is retarding political 
and economic reconstruction. 
However great the disappoint- 
ments of the moment, we must con- 
tinue to wage peace in all parts of 
the world. We must do this not only 
because we believe in a peaceful 
world, not only because we cherish 
the good opinion of mankind, but 
also because in this atomic age we 
are playing for the highest stakes. 
Confronted by a great elemental 
force, mankind stands at the zero 
hour of decision. 


= Fourteen months after V-J 
be 


Peace Hangs on Many Things 


Peace is deypendent not alone upon 
political poll It is dependent, too, 
upon the adoption of a constructive 
economic policy on the part of the 
nations. The essential elements of a 
constructive economic policy include 
the reduction of trade barriers, the 
stabilization of foreign exchanges, 
the removal of exchange control on 
current account transactions, and the 
formulation of beneficial foreign 
lending policies. All of these ele- 
ments in combination will foster 
economic progress and this, in itself, 
will reduce the likelihood of violence 
among nations. 

The reduction of trade barriers re- 
quires not only a lowering of tariffs, 
but also the elimination, as far as 


*An address before the Boston Conference 
on Distribution on Monday, October 14. 
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possible, of quotas, subsidies, import 
licenses, commodity agreements, and 
all other devices which divert inter- 
national trade from its natural eco- 
nomic channels. The reduction of 
trade barriers widens the interna- 
tional market and permits an opti- 
mum division of labor. Economic 
progress is diffused and the chances 
of peace are increased. 

We would be deluding ourselves 
if we expected the entire world to 
subscribe to these doctrines. Doubt- 
less the Soviet Union and her affil- 
iated nations will retain either state 
trading or a rigid system of state 
control over exports and imports. 
Even so, there is still a large area 
of the world in which trade can take 
place freely among free men on the 
basis of free competitive enterprise. 

From the time that Secretary Hull 
initiated the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program, the reduction of 
trade barriers has been an essential 
element in American international 
economic policy. As a true economic 
liberal, Secretary Hull recognized 
that freer trade is necessary to pro- 
vide a suitable economic environment 
for the forces of peace. 


U. S. Must Lead 


By reason of its strategic eco- 
nomic position, the United States 
must take the lead in promoting 
freer international trade. As an im- 
portant step in the reduction of trade 
barriers, the Secretary of State on 
December 6, 1945, released, for the 
consideration of the peoples of the 


world, a document entitled: “Pro- 
posals for Expansion of World 
Trade and Employment.” These pro- 
posals were endorsed not only by 
the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States but on 
all important points, by the United 
Kingdom and by France. 

Just a month ago the State De- 
partment issued another document, 
which represented an elaboration of 
the earlier proposals and which set 
forth a suggested charter for an 
International Trade Organization of 
the United Nations. The proposed 
International Trade Organization is 
intended to promote international 
action for the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers and for the 
elimination of all forms of discrim- 
inatory treatment in international 
commerce. 


In line with American recommen- 
dations, the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations has 
already issued a call for an Interna- 
tional Conference on World Trade 
and Employment to be held prob- 
ably in the Spring of 1947. A pre- 
paratory committee is meeting in 
London this month to make tenta- 
tive plans for this conference and 
to lay the basis for the international 
trade organization. In the meantime, 
under the provisions of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, the 
United States will proceed with 
actual negotiations for the reduction 
of trade barriers. The forces in favor 
of trade restrictions are beginning to 
gather strength and no time must be 
lost in checking current tendencies 
towards bilateral trade arrange- 
ments. 


ICC Proposals 


The International Chamber of 
Commerce, at a meeting of its Coun- 
cil in Paris in June of this year, 
warmly endorsed the fundamental 
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tenets and broad aims of the pro- 
posals of the American Government. 


The International Chamber wel- 
comed the convening of an Interna- 
tional Conference on World Trade 
and Employment and _ proposed, 
among other things, that the nations 
attending the Conference should, 
within an agreed period of time, un- 
dertake an effective reduction of 
trade barriers, abolish quantitative 
restrictions and exchange controls, 
and base trade treaties and conven- 
tions on the principle of the Most 
Favored Nation Clause. The reso- 
lutions of the International Chamber 
have been submitted to the President 
of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. The fact that 
the International Chamber has re- 
cently been granted top consultative 
status to this Council makes it pos- 
sible for businessmen throughout the 
world to participate in the delibera- 
tions of this international body. 


In its support of multilateralism, 
the International Chamber, I am 
sure, faithfully represents the opin- 
ion of businessmen. keenly alive to 
the need of fostering, protecting and 
promoting the free competitive en- 
terprise system. If international 
trade is regimented, domestic trade 
likewise will be subject to control. 


Only by freeing international 
trade of its shackles, can the greatest 
impetus be given to the dynamic 
economic forces of the world. Only 
by such action can all people gain 
access to the raw materials and mar- 
kets of the world and enjoy the bene- 
fits of wide markets and large-scale 
production. I am confident that the 
nations of the world which share 
our attitude in these respects are 
numerous enough to make the trade 
area sizable and effective. 


Effects of Multilateralism 


We must be fully aware of the 
implications of multilateralism. We 
must realize that it involves certain 
structural changes in the American 
economy. We must be prepared to 
refrain from subsidizing high-cost 
inefficient producers. The short-run 
costs of freer trade are of negligible 
importance in contrast to its over- 
whelming long-run advantages. The 
free peoples of the world must real- 
ize that not only their material wel- 
fare but their very freedom is de- 
pendent upon the rejection of all 


steps towards economic self-suffi- 
ciency. 

A constructive international eco- 
nomic policy includes not only the 
reduction of trade barriers but also 
the stabilization of foreign exchange 
rates and the removal of exchange 
controls. Before the first World 
War, the stability of the foreign ex- 
change rates of the key-nations con- 
tributed greatly to the growing vol- 
ume of international trade and 
foreign investment. Forward com- 
mitments could be made and long- 
run plans formulated. Uncertainties 
caused by fluctuating exchange rates 
were not present as a disturbing 
factor. 


Controls Restrict Trade 


Stability of exchange rates in that 
period was accompanied by a com- 
plete absence of exchange controls. 
At the present time, exchange con- 
trols are well-nigh universal and are 
the most pernicious form of trade 
restriction. In many nations, exports, 
imports, capital movement; and for- 
eign travel are all subject to control 
by the exchange authorities. Once 
established, such controls are very 
difficult to eradicate. Like all eco- 
nomic controls, they tend to be self- 
perpetuating. 

It was to bring about exchange 
stability and the removal of exchange 
controls on current account transac- 
tions that the International Mone- 
tary Fund was established. Those of 
us who opposed the Fund, at the 
time of the Bretton Woods proposals 
were being debated, did so mainly 
because we were convinced that it 
could not operate successfully until 
Britain’s postwar financial problems 
had been solved. The adoption of 
the British credit by the American 
Congress, along with the credit ex- 
tended by Canada, greatly strength- 
ens the ability of tha United King- 
dom to finance its postwar passive 
balance of payments and enables her 
to remove exchange controls on cur- 
rent account. The adoption of the 
British credit also provides an en- 
vironment within which the Fund, 
if properly managed, can operate 
successfully. 


Trade Controls, Too 


The benefits of exchange stability 
and of the removal of exchange 
controls on current account will 
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themselves be nullified unless trade 
barriers are substantially reduced. 
The retention of trade controls could 
easily defeat the aims and objectives 
of the British credit and of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. A con- 
certed effort on all fronts must be 
made if controls in the realm of 
currency and trade are to be re- 
moved, and only if they are removed 
will the free peoples of the world 
be joined in close economic harmony. 


The success of the Fund will de- 
pend not only upon the adoption of 
liberal trade policies, but also upon 
the wisdom of its managing officials. 
They are permitted great discretion 
and will need to exercise sound judg- 
ment if the currencies available to 
the Fund are to make a long-run, 
genuine contribution to exchange 
stability. 

At the present moment, the Fund 
and its member nations are engaged 
in the very difficult task of determin- 
ing initial rates of exchange. In some 
instances, prevailing rates of ex- 
change can be continued. In other 
cases, where prevailing rates of ex- 
change do not reflect basic economic 
conditions, changes will have to be 
made. Foreign exchange rates must 
reflect relative national price levels. 
Not only the overvaluation but also 
the undervaluation of currencies will 
retard the revival of international 
trade and will impede lasting re- 
covery. 


Beneficial Lending Policies 


Finally, constructive international 
economic action includes the adop- 
tion of beneficial foreign lending 
policies. Such policies, as was point- 
ed out at the recent meeting of the 
Council of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, are the primary 
responsibility of creditor nations. 
Lending nations must be willing to 
reduce impediments to the exchange 
of goods and services. Lending na- 
tions, in particular the United 
States, must endeavor to reduce to 
a minimum fluctuations in business 
activity. Wide swings in business 
activity in the United States will 
have an adverse effect upon the 
rhythm of economic life in other na- 
tions, will cause disastrous changes 
in our demand for imports and will 
lead to the reimposition of trade 
restrictions and _ barriers. Wide 


(Continued on page 28) 





WAR SPECTER OVER EUROPE? 


Newspaperman Reports on Present Conditions 


enemies unconditionaliy sur- 
rendered. We rejoiced over the 
victory and had great hopes 
that this might be the war to end all 
wars, but today the international sit- 
uation is again very tense and we 
hear everywhere talk of another war. 
We have been so much concerned 
with our domestic problems—with 
strikes, OPA, politics, shortages of 
food, clothing and housing, that 
most of us haven’t given enough 
attention to the far more important 
question, that is, whether or not 
there is to be a third world war. 
Last spring I was invited by the 
Secretary of War to join a group of 
newspaper men to visit Central Eu- 
rope. I had been abroad only a few 
days before I realized how ignorant 
I was about the situation over there. 
It is my job to read many news- 
papers and magazines and I should 
be well informed, but I found that 
I knew very little about the condi- 
tions that prevail and about the grave 
problems that are involved. 


= Only about a year ago, our 
he 


Next Few Years Decisive 


What happens in the next one, 
two or three years in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, the Balkans and the Near 
East, will determine whether we 
shall have another terrible war which 
scientists tell us may mean the end 
of civilization. Events in those coun- 
tries which I visited may decide the 
whole future of the world. 

How I wish that every one in 
America could see what I saw and 
could hear what I heard on this trip. 
If they only could, we would have a 
far deeper interest in what we are 
facing. 


Food Shortage 


My first great impression was the 
scarcity of food. The situation then 


*An address before the Tri-State Conference 
of the NACM at Atlantic City on October 18th. 
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was at its worst. It was not exag- 
gerated. Since then the harvesting 
has slightly increased the supply and 
for the time being, food is a little 
more plentiful, but still inadequate, 
not enough to maintain health and 
bodily strength. Much of the pres- 
ent supply will be exhausted before 
the spring of ’47, and the situation 
will again become most serious. 

There isn’t any question that for 
the lack of nutrition countless thou- 
sands in Europe have died and 
countless thousands more will die. 
I didn’t see any one fall dead in the 
street from starvation, but you could 
see from the pinched faces and 
weakened bodies that they were suf- 
fering. The condition of children 
was especially shocking. Sixteen- 
year old boys and girls appear to 
be only about twelve years old. They 
are pathetic and they made my heart 
ache. They have had little or no 
milk and their development has been 
retarded because of insufficient nu- 
trition. Because of lack of food, 
there has been a tremendous increase 
in tuberculosis and other fatal dis- 
eases. Because.of lack of food, peo- 
ple move about as if in a dazed con- 
dition and because of lack of food, 
work in every line was slowed down. 

Until the unfortunate people in 
these devastated countries have 
enough to eat, we shall find it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to solve 
grave problems that affect the whole 
world. 

Hitler and Mussolini rose to power 
because of unbearable economic con- 
ditions that followed the first World 
War. When people are hungry and 
are unable to take care of those dear 


to them, they will listen to any dema- 
gogue who promises a ray of hope. 
If we don’t find a way for the people 
in the devastated countries to exist, 
then they will become a fertile field 
for other dictators who will again 
threaten our peace. 


The Zoning of Germany 


To understand the situation in 
Germany and Austria, I must go 
back to the Potsdam agreement. 
These two countries were to be di- 
vided into three zones. France then 
came into the picture, and it was 
decided to divide the two countries 
into four zones. 


The eastern part of Germany, the 
richest and largest food-producing 
section, was given to Russia. The 
northwestern section, with the ex- 
ception of the port of Bremen, and 
a small section around Bremen, went 
to the British. The French were 
given the southwestern section with 
its coal and control of the Rhine. 

The American zone is in the 
southern central section. It contains 
20,000,000 Germans. The farm lands 
are poor, and can’t produce more 
than half enough food for the pop- 
ulation. In this section there was. 
before the war, much light manufac- 
turing, which gave thousands em- 
ployment. That is now gone. Be- 
cause of the lack of capital, of ma- 
chinery and raw materials, it will 
be difficult to restore these indus: 
tries. That means lack of employ- 
ment and lack of money with which 
to buy food. 

Before the war, Germany had a 
population of 60,000,000, almost half 
as much as the United States. We 
just can’t eliminate these people 
from consideration. 

In Germany, you now see only 
older people, or very young; the 
middle-aged are gone. Of the pre- 
war population about 8,000,000 Ger- 
mans were killed or wounded on the 
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battlefields and I don’t know how 
many millions still are in prison 
camps, particularly in Russia. 


The first article of the Potsdam 
agreement provided that Germany 
should be so treated that she would 
never again be able to wage war. We 
can all approve that policy. She has 
been stripped of all heavy industry. 
Our airmen destroyed nearly all the 
war production plants in that coun- 
try. What machinery was left has 
been taken out of the country, mostly 
by the Russians. It will be a long, 
long time before war production of 
any consequence can be restored in 
Germany. We need not worry about 
that or about Germany as a nation 
fighting us again. 

The Potsdam agreement also pro- 
vided that the standard of living in 
Germany shall never be higher than 
in the other countries in Europe. 
There seems to be no doubt about 
that either. 

There are many provisions in the 
agreement which keep the German 
people down to a bare existence. As 
a matter of fact, we have gone much 
too far in that direction, and that is 
one of the reasons that our prob- 
lem has become so difficult. 


Horrors Not Exaggerated 


Lest I be misunderstood, let me 
say here that I saw abundant proof 
of the atrocities that the Nazis per- 
petrated. I visited Dachau concen- 
tration camp and learned all about 
its horrors. I saw the gas chambers 
where thousands of innocent people 
were put to death when they thought 
they were going into a room for a 
shower bath. The fiendish brutality 
that the Nazis practiced against help- 
less people is the most outrageous in 
all history. 

The Nazis exterminated over six 
million Jews, not for committing any 
offense, but simply because they 
were Jews. Young and old alike 
were victims of the Hitler fanatics. 
Today in Europe there are only 
1,200,000 Jews. 

Having seen all this devilish work 
of Hitler and his gangsters, I waste 
no pity on them. As for the people, 
however, we must remember their 
good qualities and their great con- 
tribution to science and culture. 
Now, moreover, is not the time 
merely for vengeance but the time 
to consider our own best interests 


and the future of America. 


Winston Churchill, who did more 
than any other one man to defeat 
Hitler, recently said, “Our task now 
is not to hold Germany down, but to 
hold her up.” 

It was a great mistake to divide 
Germany into four zones. Only re- 
cently the British and Americans de- 
cided to remove the barriers between 
their zones. For months we have 
made efforts to get the Russians and 
French to unite with us in unifying 
Germany, but the Russians stead- 
fastly refuse to cooperate. They have 
no intention of giving up full con- 
trol over their zone. It is a rich, 
juicy plum. Furthermore, the Rus- 
sians are giving up nothing. The 
French, however, with some justice, 
insist on holding their zone, with 
control of the Rhine and the Rhine- 
land so that France will be protected 
against another invasion. 


Until Germany is made an eco- 
nomic and political unit, including 
the Russian zone, there seems no 
possibility that she will get on her 
feet and become self-sustaining. 

It has been very difficult to revive 
even light manufacturing in the 
British and American zones because 
of the barriers to trade with the rest 
of Germany. 


What Is To Be Done? 


What shall we do with these 20 
million people in our charge? Shall 
we at great cost feed them indefi- 
nitely? Shall we abandon them and 
permit the Soviets to take them over ? 
Shall we assume our responsibilities 
or shall we shirk them? How soon 
will some demagogue arise in Con- 
gress and demand that we get out of 
Europe? I asked many Germans 
what would happen if we pulled 
out of Germany. They all said it 
would mean chaos, anarchy, rioting 
and finally Communism. 

The Russians of course have the 
best food-producing part of Ger- 
many, and the Germans in that zone 
have much more to eat than Ger- 
mans in other zones. The Soviets 
carefully guard the border of their 
zone, and it is almost impossible to 
get any food from the Russians or 
to do any business with them. 

One of our objects in Germany 
has been to return the government to 
the Germans and develop democracy. 
We are making progress in this task, 
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carefully eliminating all Nazis. But 
how long will the German people, if 
they do not get enough to eat, favor 
a democracy? If under Communism 
they could ward off starvation, they 
will of course turn to Communism 
and lose interest in any government 
that does not make it possible for 
them to get sufficient food. You can’t 
sell democracy to a man who is 
hungry. 

Since the war ended, the Soviets 
have refused repeatedly to cooperate 
with Britain, France and America. 
Russia has extended her influence 
and now dominates Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania on the Baltic Sea, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Romania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia. 

The opinion is practically unani- 
mous that every move Russia makes 
is with the definite objective of ul- 
timately dominating Germany. It 
seems to be her plan to make the 
situation as difficult as possible for 
Britain, France and America. If we 
fail to give them bearable living con- 
ditions, the Germans will naturally 
prefer Communism and the hope 
that it will give them something bet- 
ter than they now have. 


It is the opinion of most students 
of European affairs that it is Stalin’s 
ambition to have Communism domi- 
nate the entire European continent. 
I am convinced that this is the case. 
The first important step for Stalin 
is to get control of Germany and 
Austria. 

Of course if we fail to solve this 
situation in Germany, or if we pull 
out of Germany, the door willbe left 
open for Communism to sweep on 
across Europe, eventually to the 
shores of the Atlantic. 


The Iron Curtain 


Because of Russia’s refusal to co- 
operate with us, I found the situa- 


. tion throughout Europe tense. The 


iron curtain is real. We get almost 
no information through it. The Rus- 
sian border is carefully guarded by 
military forces and any one who 
crosses it is arrested and held in jail. 


The purpose of the iron curtain is 
to conceal from the rest of the world 
what is going on inside Russia. After 
30 years under Communism and un- 
fulfilled promises, the Russian peo- 
ple are to a large extent without 
shoes, poorly clothed, badly housed 
and poorly fed. They get only a bare 
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existence for hard, unending toil. 
The Soviets also don’t want the Rus- 
sian people to know that better con- 
ditions prevail in other countries. 
For example, American magazines 
contain attractive pictures of model 
kitchens, automobiles, beautiful 
homes, washing machines and other 
wonderful devices and conveniences 
that we here in America enjoy, but 
which are largely unknown to most 
of the people in the rest of the world. 
For this reason, the Soviets do not 
permit our magazines to be circu- 
lated in Russia. They are afraid that 
the beautiful pictures in them will 
make the Russian people dissatisfied 
with their own pitifully low standard 
of living. 

During the war many of our sol- 
diers came in contact with Russian 
soldiers. They got on well with them, 
until some officer interfered. These 
Russians on returning home have 
given the Soviet government consid- 
erable concern by their talk to their 
fellow-countrymen about what they 
jearned in regard to America. 


Perpetual Propaganda 


One reliable report has it that the 
Soviet Government is so disturbed 
by this infiltration of ideas about 
America, that it is taking steps to 
prevent the spread of discontent that 
might ultimately lead to revolution. 
It is said that Russian troops still un- 
der arms, and there are more than 
4¥%4 million of them, are constantly 
moved about to lessen the chance for 
development of a revolt. 

Of course the Russian press is 
controlled absolutely by the govern- 
ment. Newspapers are as carefully 
censored as was the Nazi press, and 
there is no dependable light in the 
ussian newspapers on any inter- 
national question. 


In Russia, there are at present 


only about 50,000 radios, most of | 


which will not pick up international 
programs. Therefore the Russian 
people can’t be reached by radio 
from the outside. 

Russian movies I saw in Moscow 
in 1934 were as vicious propaganda 
as could be devised. Today the mo- 
vies are still being used to win the 
strongest possible support for the 
government. 

Recently it was reported that the 
newest Russian film produced by the 
government aims to make the people 
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believe that Russians alone defeated 
Japan! Think of it! Other war films 
extol the military might of the Rus- 
sians and claim the credit for de- 
feating the Germans. 


How can the Soviets forget what 
we did for them during the war? By 
last July we had shipped to our Com- 
munist ally about 10,000 fighter 
planes; 4,000 bombers; 400,000 
trucks; 7,500 tanks. All of this ma- 
terial the Soviets still have and con- 
trol. We also gave to Russia two 
and a half billion dollars’ worth of 
machinery; also food products val- 
ued at more than a billion and a half 
dollars. 


In addition, the Navy turned over 
to Russia a large number of war- 
ships and trained crews to operate 
them. The American people private- 
ly raised more than $60,000,000 
through Russian War Relief. 

The war ended over a year ago 
but we are still making lend-lease 
shipments to Russia! 47 million dol- 
lars’ worth in June alone! 

Don’t think for a minute, how- 
ever, that any of these facts have 
ever been given to the Russian peo- 
ple. They are, instead, entirely ig- 
norant of them. 


Tomorrow The World 


The Russian people are told by 
their government that Russia is the 
greatest nation in the world and that 
only they will control the whole fu- 
ture of the world—that Russia will 
lead in every field of endeavor, and 
that Communism will spread around 
the globe. The Russian people are 
also being told that since they alone 
won the war, Russia must fix the 
peace terms! 


That we are out of touch with 
Russia is shown by the fact that to- 
day there are only 200 American of- 
ficials and non-officials in that great 
country which spreads across more 
than a sixth of the habitable surface 
of the globe. Americans are not 
wanted in Russia. By way of con- 
trast, more than 2,000 Russians 
carry official Soviet passports in the 
United States. They go anywhere 
they please, talk and write without 
restriction. 


From our viewpoint surely there 
is no reason why the doors of Russia 
shouldn’t swing open to us. We our- 
selves have nothing to hide, nothing 
that can’t be explained. We welcome 
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visits by Russians and wish more 
would come. Why are the Soviets 
unwilling to have us know about 
conditions in Russia? You guess the 
answer. 


Border Friction 


If time permitted, I could cite 
many examples of friction along the 
Russian border. I flew from Frank- 
furt to Vienna, Austria. Another 
army plane escorted our plane all 
along our trip. The escort plane hap- 
pened to get over Russian territory 
just before it reached the airport. It 
was fired on by the Russians, and 
when we landed a few minutes later, 
there was much excitement. 


I was told that this sort of thing 
had happened several times, and 
when I returned home, I read that 
General Mark Clark’s plane, al- 
though the General wasn’t aboard, 
had been fired on in approaching this 
same airport. Of course you all 
know about the recent Yugoslav so- 
called “incident” where five Ameri- 
can flyers were killed. 


It is because of many such hap- 
penings that over there we heard 
constantly talk of war—war with the 
Russians. Since returning home this 
talk about the possibility of war with 
the Soviets has been steadily increas- 
ing. It is now at a new high, and we 
hear it discussed everywhere, despite 
Stalin’s statement that there is to be 
no new war. 


There are many interpretations of 
Stalin’s statement. One is that he 
wanted to quiet his own people who 
can’t be happy over the prospect of 
war. Others say that this statement 
was intended to throw Britain and 
America off their guard. If Stalin 
were sincere in this statement, why 
doesn’t he open up Russia to out- 
siders so that we may know to what 
extent he is preparing for war? Why 
his steadfast refusal to cooperate? 
How far can we trust Stalin? How 
much confidence can we put in any 
statement he may make? 


Of course we don’t want war with 
any one. There is now no cause for 
war between us and the Soviets. 
Again and again, to avoid friction, 
we have yielded on important points. 
But Molotov and the Russian repre- 
sentatives yield only on unimportant 
points. They obstruct the efforts to 
make. peace, and by the right of veto 


(Continued on page 23) 
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INVENTORY FACTS AND CREDIT 
A CPA Discusses This Item In Balance Sheets 


analyst. However, from my 

contact with credit men, I 

would say that the credit ana- 
lyst is‘not so much concerned that 
the inventories are adjusted to a 
basis of cost or market, as they are 
to know all the facts. When the 
credit analyst is dependent entirely 
upon published reports, he has my 
sympathy, as in too many instances 
the information is inadequate. How- 
ever, if the statements are accom- 
panied by an accountant’s report, he 
is considerably enlightened because 
the accountant informs him that “in 
his opinion the statements fairly pre- 
sent the financial position in con- 
formity with generally accepted 
principles of accounting applied on 
a basis consistent with that of the 
preceding year.” 


Since the balance sheet is used 
largely as a basis for credit purposes, 
we generally think of inventory as 
a current asset, and somewhat min- 
imize its importance in relation to 
the determination of profits. Pri- 
marily, the purpose of an inventory 
is to determine the operating results 
of a stated period. The Internal Rev- 
enue Code requires that inventories 
shall conform to the best accounting 
practice used in the trade or business 
and shall clearly reflect income. I de- 
sire to bring this point out as it is 
important when discussing inventory 
valuation. (Some accountants look 
upon the inventory somewhat in the 
nature of unrecovered costs or de- 
ferred charges. ) 


- I lay no claim to being a credit 
u 


Four Methods of Valuation 


The Revenue Act normally recog- 
nizes the following methods of val- 
uation for inventories: (a) Actual 
Cost or Average Cost, (b) Retail 
Method, (c) Elective Method or 
Last In, First Out, and (d) Cost or 
Market, Whichever is Lower. A 
brief review of the methods may be 
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in order. 

Actual or Average Cost Method. 
This method, not very often used, 
may include the first-in, first-out 
principle, as well as the average 
weighted cost, obsolete merchandise 
being reduced to realizable values. 

Retail Method. This method is 
used principally in the retail busi- 
ness. All merchandise is priced at 
selling prices, and is then reduced to 
cost by application of the average 
net mark-up according to class or 
type of merchandise. 

Elective or Last In, First Out 
Method. Considerable publicity was 
given to this method a few years ago, 
particularly in connection with the 
oil industry, tannery industry, and 
later by some retail department 
stores. Briefly, the theory under this 
method is to apply current costs to 
current sales, and is intended to 
equalize earnings from year to year. 
Its application has been limited, and 
has been adopted mainly by those 
corporations which are able to main- 
tain an investment in products of an 
identical or uniform character. 

Cost or Market, Whichever 
Lower, Method. This method is the 
old stand-by, and the one mostly 
used today. It has been severely 
criticized, particularly in that it is 
not consistent, as it reduces inven- 
tories on low markets, but fails to 
adjust when market exceeds costs. 
Here again I would emphasize that 
the primary purpose of taking in- 
ventory is to determine income, and 
most accountants agree with the 
principle of providing for all losses 
and not anticipating profits. The act 
of tagging the inventory valuation, 
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“Cost or Market, Whichever is 
Lower,” is not sufficient information 
for all readers. Under S. E. C. reg- 
ulations, you are required to give a 
general indication of the method of 
determining cost, or market; e.g., 
“average cost or first in, first out,” 
etc. 


New Exchange Regulation 


Some years ago the New York 
Stock Exchange endeavored to give 
some indication of the effect, if any 
of price changes upon earnings. In 
new listings the following informa- 
tion is required: 

State whether market is consid- 
ered. 

(1) As replacement market and 
whether in that event allowance 
made for any decline in price of 
basic commodities in finished goods 
and work in process. 

(2) As selling market, and 
whether, in that event, allowance is 
made for selling expenses and nor- 
mal margin of profit. 

What do we mean by cost or 
market? Costs in accounting termi- 
nology may mean: : 

(1) Identified Costs. (2) First In 
and First Out. (3) Average Cost. 
(4) Base Stock Method. (5) Stand- 
ard Cost. (6) Last In First Out. (7) 
Retail Method. 

What do we mean by market? 
Most accountants feel that a loss is 
sustained if inventories can be re- 
placed at lower than the book value. 

Generally the term “replacement 
costs” means that the raw material 
valuation in inventories will be ad- 
justed to the basis of the later pur- 
chases if lower than the costs re- 
flected in the inventory. In most 
cases, the material adjustment flows 
through the value of work in proc- 
ess and finished goods, although in 
many instances the adjustment is 
confined to raw materials only. 

Factors which should be recog- 
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are consistency and conservatism, 
and as I previously stated, a clear 
statement of facts. 


Under recently established audit- 
ing procedures the evidence neces- 
sary in order to give an unqualified 
report has been increased. The evi- 
dence is based on (1) data in the 
books and controlling accounts and 
(2) the physical inventory itself. 


Proper Inventory Controls 


In regard to controlling accounts 
there are very few corporations 
which do not keep controlling ac- 
counts on accounts receivable, but in 
regard to inventory controls, it is 
surprising the number who rely sole- 
ly on a physical inventory once or 
twice a year. During the war, as a 
result of the Government controlled 
material plan, industry became aware 
of the importance of effective in- 
ventory and commitment control. (1 
emphasize purchase commitments, 
as it has a bearing on the subject of 
inventories.) It seems to me that 
business today has tossed aside care- 
fully planned budgets and has fallen 
back on intuition. How many of you 
men have been approached to ap- 
prove a credit for the purpose of 
buying a large quantity of raw mate- 
rial, and in answer to your queries 
received the answer, “Don’t you 
know the stuff is hard to get?” or 
“If you don’t have it, you can’t sell 
it?’ The facts that the purchase 
would probably represent one or two 
years’ supply, and that the inven- 
tory will be frozen until he can lo- 
cate half a dozen other items in 
order to fabricate for sale, or the 
amount of the credit will exceed his 
own investment in the business, does 
not bother him. 


Heavy inventories are to be avoid. 
ed, just as much as over investment 
in fixed assets. It is a drag upon a 
business, and is subject to the haz- 
ards of depreciation, changes in style, 
and price fluctuations. The inability 
of many companies today to dis- 
count bills can be traced to heavy 
inventories. Work in process is pil- 
‘ag up waiting shipment of vital 
parts held up due to strikes or per- 
haps the lack of skilled labor to com- 
plete fabrication, and raw material 
keeps increasing, because maybe 
there’ll be another strike and it will 
be in the “Don’t you know it’s hard 
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nized in the valuation of inventory - 


to get” class. 
One observation I might make 
_ here from the credit viewpoint, is 
that for the consideration of the 
size of inventories, it is important 
to know the seasonable trends of 
the business. Generally, department 
stores close their year as of January 
31, due to the fact that it is the 
month their inventories are lowest. 
(January sales are used to clear out 
slow moving merchandise.) Other 
businesses close on various dates in 
accordance with the kind of busi- 
ness, but many adhere to the usual 
December 31 closing. If comparisons 
are made with other businesses, it is 
well to ascertain the average inven- 
tory for the year. 


When Inventories Rise 


The economists in the past have 
warned us that inventories continue 


to rise for a period of six months. 


after sales fall off, and they refer 
to the year 1937. They also infer 
that a major portion of the losses in 
1920 and 1921 could be traced to 
heavy inventories, and I might add 
purchase commitments. 


Sometime ago I received a chart 
showing the trend of business in 
Great Britain after World War I. 
It showed a gradual increase to the 
top, and then a gradual decline to 
the bottom. The American business 
chart showed a much greater up- 
swing to the top and an even greater 
downswing to the bottom. 


America got into production of 
war weapons in this war in a sim- 
ilar manner, once started. What 
American business produced for 
war, it can duplicate for peace, and, 
therefore, it would seem that it will 
not take long to clean up deferred 
demands. In this respect, I wonder 
if business does really know how 
much of a backlog exists. A large 
Pittsburgh manufacturer informed 
me the other day that if he had the 
means to skim orders on file, they 
might be reduced considerably. Pros- 
perity brings blindness to business 
against pitfalls. However, it also 
profits by experience. I cannot get 
excited by the pessimistic view of 
some economists here and abroad 
who predict dire times in less than a 
year. I am of the opinion that Amer- 
ican business is fully awake and 
aware of the danger signals. Keen 
imterest is shown today by manage- 
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ment in cost control, relation of 
wages to prices, control of distribu- 
tion costs, elimination of wasteful 
practices and budgets. 


Management Is Cost Conscious 


The National Association of Cost 
Accountants has a membership today 
of 26,000, and it is growing. Top 
management today is cost conscious, 
and it will tend to avert the mistakes 
made after World War I. Business 
is also conscious of the demand for 
American goods in foreign coun- 
tries. The bankers had some sad ex- 
periences with foreign government 
financing after the last war, and I 
assume that they are now seasoned 
and qualified to pass competent judg- 
ment on foreign credits at the end of 
this war. 

I do not desire to convey the 
opinion of an even road for the next 
few years, because the road I believe 
will be strewn with business casual- 
ties. Along with these with heavy 
inventories will be: 

(1) The incompetent manage- 
ment still existing from the shot in 
the arm from high prices received 
on government orders. 

(2) The management of the mil- 
lion dollar business that shot up to a 
twenty million dollar business with 
experience and capabilities limited 
to a small business. 

(3) The management, lulled into 
a feeling of security, that does noth; 
ing to eliminate wasteful wartime 
practices and nothing towards eff- 
cient cost finding and control. 

In regard to wasteful expenditures 
you are all aware that the high excess 
profits tax in effect up to last year 
brought this on. The lowest execu- 
tive travelled in drawing rooms and 
paid ten dollars a night for a hotel. 
Every time an advertising salesman 
came around, he was given an order. 
It was only costing twenty cents on 
the dollar. Of course, we all know 
that the company inventories were 
conservatively valued. In fact, prob- 
ably too conservative, for why pay 
taxes on inventories. The progressive 
public accountant of today is func- 
tioning as an aid to management, and 
can set up the danger signals ahead 
for business. 


Basic Inventory Factors 
In reviewing inventories, consid- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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THE CREDIT EXECUTIVE’S LIBRARY 


A Monthly Review of Timely Books 


Economic Stagnation or Progress, 
by Ernest W. Swanson and Emer- 
son P, Schmidt. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co., New York, 1946. 
Price $2.50. 


In recent years the charge has 
been too frequently made and pa- 
raded before the general public that 
business executives are generally 
ignorant on current economic 
thoughts. If this charge be true 
and there appears to be some justi- 
fication for its validity, it is un- 
doubtedly due to the failure of busi- 
ness men to keep up to date with 
their reading on important economic 
topics and discussions. There has 
been no period in the economic de- 
velopment of the United States 
when it has been more necessary 
than now for the executives to 
possess an intelligent understanding 
of the economic processes of pro- 
duction, distribution and prices and 
the potentialities of economic 
growth and progress of our nation. 

Executives who plead ignorance 
of or lack of interest in current eco- 
nomic thoughts are contributing in 
a most direct manner to the per- 
petuation of economic stagnation 
and a slow but sure strangulation 
of free enterprise in our national 
economy. 


This book was created out of sev- 
eral conversations between business 
executives and economists. The 
business men showed by their state- 
ments how very confused they were 
in their thinking on commonplace 
economic problems. These problems 
grew out of misunderstandings con- 
cerning a matured economy theory, 
' deficit spending, the relation be- 
tween technological progress and 
economic stagnation, debt and the 
control of credit, savings and mone- 
tary stability and the basic elements 
of economic growth and _ national 
financial stability. 

The economists were amazed to 
find how completely the business 
men had become mentally paralyzed 
and how much their vision had been 
blurred as the result of certain ideas 
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about which they had become con- 
cerned as to a matured and stag- 
nent economy. They seem to have 
been hypnotized by these ideas and 
to have forgotten to look at the 
facts which are infinitely more pow- 
erful than the ideas. The executive 
who wishes to shake himself out of 
this hypnotic state may do so by 
reading this book. 

The volume is not light reading 
for its two hundred pages are 
packed with thought provoking sug- 
gestions which the reader cannot as- 
similate. A group of executives 
four, six or ten in number could 
profitably band together and spend 
four or five evenings discussing the 
treatment of the problems on which 
the economist found business men 
to be most confused. Executives 
will emerge from such a series of 
round-table discussions with a clear 
understanding of current economic 
thoughts, with a greater respect for 
the thought contributions of some 
economists and a better defense 
mechanism against the propaganda 
of other economists who would re- 
place our free enterprise system with 
a highly regimented government 
prominated economy. 


For This We Fought, by Stuart 
Chase. Published by Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York, 1946. 
Price $1.00. 


This is the sixth and last in a 
series of six volumes written by 
Stuart Chase for the purpose of 
giving the reader an overall picture 
and understanding of the significant 
issues facing post-war America. I 
recommend strongly that every 
credit—in fact all executives—read 
this book for one purpose if no 
other, namely, to take a look at our 
national and international situation 
through the eyes of our boys who 
fought in the war just ended. Credit 
executives particularly need this 
perspective for they are destined to 
have to deal realistically with some 
veterans who may be encountering 
difficulty in maintaining their finan- 
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cial equilibrium. 

Too many executives and war 
time civilians seem to know exactly 
what the veteran wants. Unfor- 
tunately they speak without a full 
knowledge of the facts. Mr. Chase 
gives them to us. The leaders of 
American business, the politician, 
and every citizen should take a care- 
ful and studied look at the very defi- 
nite pattern which emerges from 
these veteran wants. The author 
skillfully portrays in the background 
of the pattern, a clear picture of 
what all the people of our great na- 
tion want and then compares the 
two views. He draws a timely con- 
clusion, namely, that public opinion 
is changed by events, not by 
rhetoric. 

With an interesting factual ap- 
proach the author lets us see the 
five year miracle we performed in 
converting from a peace-time to a 
war-time productive economy. But 
the let down from 1945 to what we 
have experienced in 1946 furnishes 
much food for executive thought. 
His treatment of the Atomic Age 
and the question as to whether we 
can get what we want, lead the 
reader to consider four standard 
models from which we may design 
our economy of the future. Will 
it be Model A, Model B, Model C 
or Model D? Let’s look at the facts 
with Mr. Chase and do some think- 
ing for ourselves. 


Cleveland Forums 
Discuss Demands on 
Credit Department 


Cleveland: The Cleveland Association 
of Credit Men started its Educational 
Forums on. October 7. An interesting 
program was arranged which was to con- 
tinue through three nights with five ex- 
perts each night. The October 7 program 
was concerned with what top management 
needs and expects from the credit depart- 
ment. On October 22, the second meeting 
dealt with sales management’s demands 
of the credit department, the role of the 
credit manager in selective selling in an 
expanding industry; and as we go to 
press preparations are being made for the 
third to be held on November 15. 
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SELLING MARGINAL RISKS 


With Help They May Become Healthy Outlets 


the Marginal Credit Risk?” 

If this were a group of sales- 

men and sales executives, that 
question could be answered very 
quickly without any fanfare or dis- 
cussion. It would take just two 
words, “sell it.” As credit people, 
I think the answer is really just 
the same, “sell it.” Only as credit 
folks, we necessarily must make cer- 
tain reservations, because it is our 
job to look behind the scenes a little 
bit. Let’s not lose sight of the fact 
that it is and always has been our 
job to sell the marginal credit risk, 
and get our money. After all, if 
we were dealing with Uncle Sam, 
General Motors, U. S. Steel, and 
accounts with little or no risk in- 
volved we, as credit executives, just 
wouldn’t have any job. I recall 
several years ago the top executive 
in a firm where I was engaged as 
credit manager, told me that a per- 
fect credit manager was one who 
would approve credit on every order 
turned in by the sales department, 
who could collect his money and 
not make the customer mad. 


What Does “Marginal” Mean? 


In order that we might have a 
common understanding for our dis- 
cussion, I thought it might be well 
to refer to the dictionary to see just 
what the word “marginal” did mean. 
And according to Mr. Webster, 
“marginal” means “pertaining to 
that which lies on the margin, or 
very close to the limit fixing a point 
below or beyond which an under- 
standing ceases to be desirable or 
possible.” 

I think in credit language we 
might say that marginal credit risk 
is one who hes on the margin, or 
very close to the minimum basic re- 
quirements for credit privilege. 

The marginal credit risk might 
be an account that you have on your 
books at the present time, an ac- 
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count that you have sold over a 
period of years, or it might be one 
that the sales department is anxious 
to have you put on the books. Dur- 
ing the war, and since, none of us 
have been selling marginal credit 
risks,—at least we haven’t taken on 
any new accounts that were mar- 
ginal credit risks as far as we knew. 
In fact, there were few, if any, mar- 
ginal credit risks. However, let’s 
not lose sight of the fact that we all 
have accounts that may be classified 
as marginal credit risks on our 
books right now. We may not 
realize it because they haven’t been 
too evident in the past few years; 
nevertheless, they are there, just like 
the woodchuck who crawls in his 
hole every winter. During the past 
few weeks, in looking over reports, 
I have noticed particularly many 
accounts where the inventories are 
being built up. By that I mean built 
up substantially, perhaps as much 





The Tri-State Conference 


The Tri-State Conference of Dis- 
trict Two, of which there is more 
on other pages, was the scene of 
a round table discussion on Oc- 
tober 19, at which several speak- 
ers, renowned for their experi- 
ence, dealt with subjects which 
have been for a long time, and 
no doubt will continue to be for 
a longer time, points for discus- 
sion wherever two credit men 
meet. This article and the one 
by Harry J. Delaney on the fol- 
lowing pages are two of the talks 
made at that conference. 
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as fifty percent. I don’t know 
where they’re getting the merchan- 
dise, but now it certainly is not a 
good time to build up inventory. 
We heard Henry Hyman yesterday 
noon, comment on that, and predict 
that within five or six months we 
would be in a bear market. 

Also in looking over reports re- 
cently, I have noticed many accounts 
that have withdrawn all of the large 
profits they have made during the 
war years. I recall one in particu- 
lar that I looked over last week. The 
net worth had remained absolutely 
static for four years. Every cent 
of profit had been taken out of that 
business. It seems to me that ac- 
counts that are building up inven- 
tory, and customers that are taking 
all’ of their profits out of the busi- 
ness, are going to be very serious 
marginal credit risks. 


How to Distinguish It 


How can you tell a marginal 
credit risk? Well, the answer to 
that is quite obvious. When a dis- 
count customer becomes slow pay— 
by slow pay, I don’t mean when he 
gets in the sixty day arrears class, 
—lI mean when he’s even ten days 
slow,—that customer should be in- 
vestigated immediately. Probably 
one of the best mediums to use 
would be the credit interchange re- 
port. Also it would be well to ob- 
tain all up-to-date Dun & Bradstreet 
reports, and the information that 
you get from your industrial credit 
group would be enlightening and 
most helpful. 

The marginal credit risk is one 
that is likely to be rated very high 
by the sales department. What he 
lacks in capital may be reflected in 
a very friendly attitude, an unusual- 
ly fine personality, and splendid 
sales ability to sell where somebody 
else could not even get a foothold. 
We should not be misled on those. 
Assuming there is a fairly substan- 


tial volume involved, it would be 
well for the credit manager to call 
on the marginal credit risk. After 
all, let’s not lose sight of the fact 
that we wish to develop the mar- 
ginal credit risk into a good account 
—an account that is going to be on 
our books over a period of time. It 
would be well to cultivate his friend- 
ship ; it would be well to assume an 
air of confidence. Make him real- 
ize you know what you're talking 
about; that you are confident you 
can help him in his troubles. Re- 
view his balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement with him very 
carefully and in detail, and make 
suggestions of things you think 
ought to be corrected. If his books 
are not complete and adequate, help 
him set up correct and complete 
records, or have a competent ac- 
countant do it for him. Ask him 
to give you monthly reports, so you 
can watch his operations and make 
suggestions. | 


Cooperation 


You will observe that it is neces- 
sary to have close co-operation be- 
tween you and your marginal credit 
risk. So let us now define co-op- 
eration. 


A scientist died and went to 
Heaven. - As he reached the Pearly 
Gates and met St. Peter, he said, 
“If you don’t mind, I would like 
very much to go down below and 
look around before I come back.” 
St. Peter said, “O. K., that can be 
arranged very easily.” So he went 
down below, and as he _ looked 
around he saw these long tables 
filled with all kinds of food,—deli- 
cacies, meat, and everything, but he 
noticed that these people appeared 
very disgruntled. They were not 
happy, and being a scientist he was 
very curious. So he examined them, 
and he found that their elbows were 
stiff. In other words, there was 
plenty of food on the table, but they 
couldn’t get it to their mouths. So 
he went back to St. Peter, went 
through the Pearly Gates, and there 
he noticed likewise, long tables of 
food, but the people there seemed 
very happy. They were just having 
a grand time, and being curious, he 
decided to examine them. And as 
he looked around at them, he found 
that their elbows were stiff, but in 
the spirit of co-operation, one fel- 


low would take the food off the 
table and hand it to his neighbor. 


Marginal Risk Needs Help 


That, | think, is what we must 
do with the marginal credit risk. 
We must help him and he, likewise, 
will help us in the distribution of 
our merchandise. You will not 
need to be a psychoanalyst to de- 
termine how a fellow stacks up on 
the three c’s of credit. His records 
will show his capital, and you will 
not have to talk with him very long 
to determine how he stacks up on 
capacity and character. Certainly if 
he does not have adequate capital, 
he should have character and ca- 
pacity. Besides that, it is most im- 
portant that he be energetic, honest, 
willing ,—willing to listen and willing 
to follow suggestions. There is no 
substitute for experience. If he 
does not have experience and does 
not have adequate capital, it will be 
a miracle if he ever pulls through. 
Even with experience but without 
adequate capital, his chances are not 
too good. 

I don’t know, but I may have 
touched upon a couple of things, I 
hope, that may be helpful in decid- 
ing upon marginal credit risks. You 
all have plenty of ideas on the sub- 
ject, and I am sure we all are going 
to benefit by a free-for-all discus- 
sion on the marginal credit risk. 

If you do national advertising, 
you must have your goods where 
they’re advertised. Just for ex- 
ample, supposing that we have a na- 
tionally advertised product, and we 
have a small town in which there 
are only one or two distributors, 
and you must have your goods 
available to the consumer, because 
in your advertising you’re creating 
consumer demand, and if you're 
going to get the value of your ad- 
vertising policy, you must feel that 
demand. It’s a very delicate thing. 
For instance, a well advertised prod- 
uct that is not available to the con- 
sumer who is taking an interest in 
the advertising, discourages the con- 
sumer when he goes into a store 
that he thinks should have that prod- 
uct, and asks for it and is told they 
do not have it. For that reason you 
must follow your advertising with 
your goods, and you sometimes take 
an account that you call a marginal 
credit account, in one sense, and be 
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very well satistied with it in the 
small town. You must select the 
best, it seems to me, of the outlets 
in these various places where you 
have created consumer demand. 
An account might be very satis- 
factory as far as one kind of busi- 
ness is concerned, and very unsatis- 
factory to another. Some businesses 
might do well and experience a 


credit loss of one-fourth of one per 


cent, and that might be almost fatal 
to some other business. 

The good account today can some- 
times be a marginal account tomor- 
row, and [| think that if the credit 
managers would get out in the field 
a little more, it would help. 

We all know of the new customer 
that may be a marginal credit risk 
when he first starts doing business 
with you, or rapidly becomes that 
soon after. The difference between 
profit and loss is going to be how 
you handle the marginal credit risk. 
In fact, profitable operation may de- 
pend entirely upon that extra sale 
you can get by assuming the mar- 
ginal credit risk. 

Traveling is much better today 
than it used to be, and you can enjoy 
it as well as get a lot of profitable 
information out of it. 


What Others Said 


I would hate to be a credit man 
if it weren’t for the marginal ac- 
counts, because more than half the 
fun of doing business is the handling 
of these particular accounts; and 
also, there is considerable profit in 
it, too. 

One recent marginal account I[ 
couldn’t help but smile when he sent 
in his balance sheet. I think he had 
$1.32 in bank, and he had a very 
small net worth. The salesman wrote 
me a letter. He said, “This really 
isn’t my idea of a good account, 
but our sales office in Chicago wants 
to give this fellow quite a little bit 
of credit, because we think he’s in 
an important location and he'll do 
a job for us.” Well, it wasn’t any- 
thing to base credit on, except as I 
looked over his statement, the man 
was really honest in putting down 
$1.32 he had in bank. Now he could 
have put down $132 and made it 
look a lot better, but at any rate, 
the man’s father was a very good 
substantial citizen near Chicago, and 

(Continued on page 18) 
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MERCHANDISING MONEY 


The Cash Is There—It Just Needs Selling 


be considered in the form of 

an indictment of the banking 

system, or those leaders of 
finance who have control of the 
purse strings of the Nation, because 
I see gathered in this auditorium 
some of our outstanding bankers, 
and my remarks are not pointed in 
their direction or at the institutions 
that they represent. In fact, I am 
in the loan business myself. 

Well, during the past several 
weeks I believe that most of you 
have observed two very interesting 
items in the local papers. In fact, 
they were items which in my opinion 
should have provoked interest of 
every executive. I have reference 
to the September 30, 1940, balance 
sheets of the banks of the country, 
which at that time indicated that 
loans and discounts were averag. 
ing approximately twenty-seven per 
cent against deposits. 

The other item: the address which 
was delivered by Winthrop Ald- 
rich, Chairman of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, at a recent meeting of 
the bankers, in which he warned 
the leaders of industry and finance 
and business, that unless they take 
immediate steps to correct the war- 
time trend of business to lean on 
Government credit and guarantees, 
that it would not be long before the 
Government might take over con- 
trol of our credit system, as well 
as our system of free enterprise, as 
we know it. 

I might also add to these two 
comments an analysis which was 
just completed by the Security Ex- 
change Commission covering the 
corporations whose securiti:s are 
listed on the Stock Exchange, and 
which study covering the second 
quarter of 1946, indicated that there 
was an increase in the total assets 
of these corporations of approxi- 
mately one hundred million dollars. 


a What I have to say is not to 
Me 
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22 
by HARRY J. DELANEY 


Vice-President 
MEINHARD, GREEFF & CO. 
New York 


—————— TT 


The current debts, on the other 
hand, had been reduced by one bil- 
lion dollars; the latter being almost 
entirely represented by a reduction 
of nine hundred million dollars in 
Federal income tax obligations. 

A further highlight of the report 
was the increase in inventory by 
one hundred million, to an alltime 
high of twenty-eight billion dollars, 
and an expansion in plant account of 
one billion four hundred million 
dollars. 

The latter item is partially offset 
by an increase in long term debt 
and equity securities which amount 
to about seven hundred million dol- 
lars each. 


Money Not Short 


There is one fact which is quite 
clear and which I believe nobody 
can dispute, that at the present time 
in this country there is no shortage 





Next Month 


R. Lynn Galloway, General Credit 
Manager of the Eastman Kodak 
Company of Rochester, who act- 
ed as moderator of the Round 
Table Discussion at the Tri-State 
Conference, had prepared an in- 
troductory talk on the subject of 
the cash discount. Owing, how- 
ever, to a late start, Mr. Galloway 
stood down and started the dis- 
cussions with what was to have 
been the second talk of the meet- 
ing. Next month we will have the 
pleasure of presenting Mr. Gallo- 
way’s talk as it would have been 
given. 
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of money. In fact, I would like to 
call your attention to the follow- 
ing comparative figures: In De- 
cember, 1940, bank deposits of cur- 
rency in circulation totaled seventy- 
one billion dollars, and at the end 
of May, 1946, there were one hun- 
dred and seventy-three billion dol- 
lars in deposits and money in cir- 
culation, or an increase of approxi- 
mately one hundred and thirty per 
cent. Now, is there anything wrong 
with the thinking of the financial 
leaders of this country? In my 
opinion they might be accused of 
not properly merchandising their 
own commodity, which is money. 

This criticism is aptly expressed 
in the discussion which took place 
between two Georgia residents, who 
were reviewing the financial condi- 
tion of the country. Rastus said, 
“You know, Mose, there’s.no money 
shortage. I asked my banker 
whether he’s got money, and he 
took me down into the vault and 
he showed me piles and piles of it. 
And I said to him, “Could I have 
jes a little bit?’ And he said, sho 
I could, has ah any collateral? And 
I says, ‘No.’ So he says, ‘You 
know what’s the matter with the 
country? There isn’t any money 
shortage. There’s just a little short- 
age of collateral.’” 


Shortage of Borrowers 


Now, every one of you ladies and 
gentlemen are receiving, just as I 
am receiving each week, reams and 
reams of paper which contain the 
opinions of the leading economists 
of the country, everyone of those 


. authorities emphasizing the thought 


that there is a sufficient supply of 
credit available to finance our post- 
war economy, but the prospective 
borrower does not seem to be utiliz- 
ing it. 

I am certain every banker is pre- 
pared to lend money for construc- 
























FROM REYKJAVIK TO RANGOON 


bo In practically every foreign city to which your trip may take 
you. the leading banks are Chase correspondents. That’s why 
a C. N. B. Traveler’s Letter of Credit is more than a safe, eco- 


duction and a constant financial friend as well! 


| 
nomical means of carrying ready funds—it’s a valued intro- 
And—you do not have to be a Chase customer to get a 
C. N. B. Traveler’s Letter of Credit! Banks in all parts of the 
| United States sell them; very likely your own bank does. If 
; you're thinking of going abroad, why not ask your bank about 
C. N. b. Traveler’s Letters of Credit now? 


The C, N, B. TRAVELER’S LETTER OF CREDIT Makes You a Customer of the World’s Leading Banks 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 


LONDON: 6 Lombard Street + 51 Berkeley Square + Bush House, Aldwych 
Havana + SanJuan - Panama - Colon - Cristobal - Balboa 





Offices of Representatives: Mexico City + Cairo + Bombay 


THE CHASE BANK: Paris - Shanghai - Hong Kong - Tientsin 
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tive purposes to desirable appli- 
cants. It is not enough, however, 
that we pledge ourselves to a con- 
structive lending policy, but it is 
our responsibility to find the mar- 
kets where these funds can be em- 
ployed. 

Just recently I read an article by 
a leading banker in the South on 
this important question. His the- 
ory.as to bank policy was interest- 
ing and sound, but one particular 
paragraph in the article séemed to 
sum up, in my judgment, what is 
wrong with the banking system. 
The author stated, and I use his 
own expression: “The bank loan 
officer will first be contacted by 
business management.” 

Now I know that if I were in 
the merchandise business and manu- 
facturing the best yard of goods in 
my field, I would not plan my sales 
program on the basis of customers 
calling at my showroom to see my 
product, but I would ascertain 
through my sales organization, what 
markets would be the most desir- 
able to solicit from a production 
and profit angle. 


Banker Has Goods to Sell 


While it is recognized that the 
banking system has a three-fold ob- 
ligation, first, its responsibility to 
stockholders, (most of whom have 
no voice in policy and administra- 
tion); second, its depositors’ in- 
terests have to be considered in that 
funds deposited must be safeguarded 
through investment in reasonably 
safe loans; and third, the banker 
should provide adequately for the 
credit requirements of those in the 
community; he cannot serve all of 
these principals unless he is pre- 
pared to perform a real selling job 
with his commodity. 

Due to the unfortunate experi- 
ences which were encountered by 
the banks in the depression years 
of the early 30’s, those in charge 
of the purse strings of credit as- 
sumed an ultra-conservative lend- 
ing policy, which served to discour- 
age many small. businesses from 
seeking bank credit and impelled 
these borrowers to look elsewhere 
for funds. 

The reliance on bank credit, as 
compared with the accommodation 
obtained from .mercantile sources 
and other agencies of finance, was 
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tempered to the point where a sub- 
stantial volume of desirable business 
was lost by the banks. 

During the war, the latter were 
used more or less as depositories 
of funds and a medium for the pur- 
chase of Government bonds. I be- 
lieve that this attitude was the re- 
sult of too many loaning officers 
adhering to the old _ two-to-one 
credit yardstick, and placing en- 
tirely too much importance on bal- 
ance sheet figures and not enough 
on character and ability. 


New Thinking Needed 


We have to amplify and modify 
our credit thinking in the days 
ahead and place a little more em- 
phasis on management and the tools 
with which it operates. 

As an illustration of merchan- 
dising money, I would like to cite 
a situation which came to my notice 
just a few days ago. Those who 
are engaged in the textile business 
know that the industry is facing a 
tremendous expansion program in 
the way of new, modern and up-to- 
date equipment. Most of this ma- 
chinery has been off the market 
during the war years because the 
machinery people’s efforts were de- 
voted primarily to the war effort. 

The backlog of orders which is 
presently pending with textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers, will take 
many years to fill, and old customers 
are receiving preferences, with the 
result that new concerns will prob- 
ably have to wait from three to five 
years before their needs for new 
equipment are satisfied. 

However, certain machine part 
companies that do not manufacture 
the machine itself have the facili- 
ties for reconditioning old equip- 
ment and putting it on a basis which, 
while not quite as efficient as new 
equipment, will at least serve the 
purpose that the manufacturer has 
in mind, until the emergency is 
over. 

To illustrate more clearly, let’s 
take the hosiery business. It is ex- 
pected that in ladies’ hosiery the 
trend will be to finer gauge full- 
fashioned hosiery in ranges of 51 
to 60 gauge. I understand that 
there are approximately 6,000 
machines in the industry which 
need 51 gauge equipment, but 
orders cannot be completed by the 


machinery manufacturers for a pe- 
riod of at least five years. However, 
these machines can be regauged at 
a reasonable cost, and it is the re- 
sponsibility of the lenders of money 
to seek out those clients who should 
embark on such a_ reconversion 
operation and recommend that funds 
be employed to improve their ma- 
chinery in order to meet the com- 
petition of their competitors. 

Even the company that will do 
the reconverting job may be in need 
of such funds, as increased produc- 
tion will require larger working 
capital for payroll and raw parts. 


Banker Should Move First 


In other words, the banker should 
not wait for the customer to bring 
this problem to his desk, but he 
should take the initiative and mer- 
chandise his money by advising his 
client along these lines. 

The banker should also make a 
careful study of every account on 
his books, whether a borrower or 
not. 

In recent years there has been a 
pronounced trend on the part of 
stockholders who have reached an 
advanced age to dispose of their 
capital investments. 


This is not an unusual situation, 
considering the extremely heavy 
tax burden which faces business, 
and the added advantage to the 
stockholder of realizing a substantial 
return on his investment, the tax- 
ation on his profit being limited by 
the 25 per cent capital gain tax. 


Many transactions of this nature 
have been financed by leading 
agencies other than the banks, and 
they have proved to be profitable 
investments. We also know that, 
by reason of the technological re- 
search which was conducted during 
the war, many new developments 
are taking place in all industries. 

In textiles, synthetic yarns and 
blending of fabrics have made re- 
markable strides in the last ten 
years, and the factoring organiza- 
tions which finance most of the tex- 
tile mills have been glad to con- 
tribute their financial assistance in 
cases where they have confidence in 
the ability of the management. 

Maybe we can learn a lesson from 
what our friends in the savings bank 
business have done in recent years. 
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As an indication of merchandising 
money, they have gone into the life 
insurance business. 

At the present time there is in 
force in the State of New York ap- 
proximately eighty million dollars 
of savings bank insurance, and, with 
the current increase in the cost of 
living and incomes, many savings 
bank executives believe it desirable 
to request the insurance department 
to raise the present individual top 
limit of $3,000. 

During the bond drives, the 
savings banks augmented this serv- 
ice by offering what is known as 
the “package plan”, which is a com- 
bination of life insurance, war 
bonds, and a savings account in one 
grouping. 

In the days ahead, we shall have 
to place more emphasis on the man- 
agement of assets, than on the as- 
sets themselves. 


Mr. Perkins Says ‘“‘Yes”’ 


In our relations with our borrow- 
ing customers, let us not find our- 
selves in the same embarrassing po- 
sition as Mr. Perkins, the loaning 
officer of one of our big banks, who 
was interviewing a prospective cus- 
tomer, and not showing him very 
much encouragement with respect 
to his request for a loan. In the 
middle of the interview the tele- 
phone rang, and Mr. Perkins took 
it up, and he said, “No,—no,—yes, 
—no—no”. So the borrower looked 
up and said, “Mr. Perkins, I hope 
you'll excuse me for eavesdropping, 
but I couldn’t help overhearing that 
conversation. Do you mind telling 
me what question that man asked 
you when you said “yes”? He said, 
“Yes. He wanted to know if I 
could hear him.” 


Detroit Stag Party Is 
First One of Season 


Detroit: Credit men, it seems, are hu- 
man beings also. All through summer we 
have been hearing reports about golf 
parties and picnics. Now the Detroit As- 
sociation of Credit Men have started the 
stag party season. 

Limited to 75 men, owing to lack of 
space, the party was held on November 7 
at the Detroit Edison Boat Club, through 
the courtesy of Harry J. Offer, National 
Vice-President. The meat shortage ceased 
in time for them to have a steak dinner, 
followed by entertainment and party 
games. The event was arranged for the 
newer members to get acquainted. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


September 25, 1946. 
National Association of Credit Men, 
1 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 


On page 10 of CreDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT of September 
1946 appears an article headed: 
What Would You Do? A reply is 
suggested to the following paragraph 
of that article: 

“Has the Credit fraternity a 
responsibility to start new com- 
ers in business to the detriment 
of old established customers ?”’ 

I would answer this question ‘the 
following way. It is up to the sales 
department to sell merchandise and 
if an order is taken from a new 
comer by the sales department it 
then should be up to the credit man 
to find some way to ship that order. 
If the party is entitled to credit then 
it is okayed and the goods are 
shipped. If he is not entitled to 
credit the order is turned down. 

I never question an order a sales- 
man takes. The sales department is 
better qualified to decide who to 
sell and when an account should be 
changed. That is not the province 
at all of the credit department as I 
see it. We are always very reluc- 
tant to change accounts even though 
we can get more business from some 
new customer. We always stick 
with the customer with whom we 
started. We have a branded line of 
merchandise: TOM SAWYER for 
real boys; MARK TWAIN 
SHIRTS for discriminating men. 
and usually have only one account in 
a town. When we establish that 
account we keep on with him for- 
ever. 

Very truly yours, 

T. M. FoLry 

Credit Manager, 

ELDER MANUFACTURING 
ComPANY, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Tobin: 


In the September 1946 issue of 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT, there appears on page 10, an 
article entitled What Would You 
Do? This article is concluded with 
a request for opinions. My views on 
this matter summarized as follows: 

The first responsibility of any pri- 
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mary distributor is to his established 
trade. During the present period 
of short supply, he is constantly 
under pressure from firms who have 
placed a substantial volume of their 
business with him for many years. 
They expect a part of his produc- 
tion in relation to their historical 
purchases, and have in the majority 
of cases shared with others on a 
proportionate basis. To place a new 
account on the books at this time 
would subject the seller to justifiable 
criticism from those who are now 
receiving only a fraction of their 
requirements. 

During a period of normal supply 
when production is capable of keep- 
ing abreast of demand, it is desir- 
able to consider any legitimate com- 
petition in an established field. The 
economic necessity of this venture 
in the territory in which it plans 
to operate is of prime importance. 
If the financial responsibility of the 
new management has been approved, 
the ability of the individuals con- 
cerned to conduct a successful enter- 
prise is next to be determined. Pre- 
vious experience with the product 
and a knowledge of merchandising, 
distribution, and modern accounting 
procedure are desired. Do they plan 
to compete with our regular custom- 
ers on a high level, or will our prod- 
uct be used as a wedge of loss leader. 
Many firms of long and successful 
standing profit by a competitive con- 
dition in order that they may be 
continually alert as to the improve- 
ments and developments in their 
particular field. 

All these features must be care- 
fully considered, and if it is found 
that a sale to the new account will 
be mutually beneficial, it must be 
handled with tact and diplomacy in 
order that the firm that has done 
business with us for years will not 
be offended or place his business 
elsewhere. 

Very truly yours, 

A. C. Bowen, 

Credit Manager, 

New England District, 

The American Sugar 
Refining Company. 


Dear Mr. Tobin: 
The article, “What Would You 
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Do?”, in your recent issue, written 
by Harry E. Rhell, Assistant Treas- 
urer of the John T. Lewis & Broth- 
ers Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is most 
interesting. 

The credit fraternity has a definite 
responsibility to help newcomers in 
business. We owe the GI’s, just 
back from the war, and young men 
and women just starting out, the op- 
portunity to develop their own busi- 
ness. Only then can we continue 
that American tradition the world 
envies. 

To oppose a newcomer in the field 
because a similar enterprise already 
exists, is to foster the aims of those 
who are doing their utmost to deter 
the country in its reconversion 
period. It is to kill the spirit of 
enterprise. 

An old established firm may be 
inclined to rest on its laurels and, 
as a consequence, introduces nothing 
new. But, with keen competition 
from a trained person or.a firm en- 
dowed with the new spirit of the 
times, the need for more than one 
kind of outlet will, undoubtedly, have 
its advantages both from the stand- 
point of consumer and industry. New 
men will not work to the detriment 
of old customers. They will help en- 
large the demand by introducing 
new techniques and, perhaps, new 
products. 

Suppose, for example a college 
professor was to take the attitude 
of some retailers, established for 
generations or more in the same busi- 
ness, and refused to encourage a 
promising student whose aim is to 
teach at the University, because the 
student might take his job away. Or, 
if an old physician in a small com- 
munity after 25 or 50 years of serv- 
ice, should adopt the same attitude 
toward a younger doctor, what 
would happen to the community? 

As credit men, let us take the re- 
sponsibility for encouraging a pio- 
neering spirit—let us have the new- 
comer prove the need for the addi- 
tional outlet through his business 
acumen, his ability and character. 
Let us guide him in his endeavor to 
achieve something for himself, as 
well as for society. Then we can 
help not only the old customer, who 
has been our friend for so many 
years, but also the new man who will 
try to make a place for himself in 
that community. 

Many GI’s are qualified and should 
be encouraged. We, as credit men, 
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should be the first to do so. Yes, we 
can be reasonable about the amount 
of credit we grant, but let’s keep en- 
couraging him—not discouraging 
him. By encouraging new men, we 
will enrich the business opportunities 
throughout the land. 
Very truly yours, 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY 
H. R. GRUBER 
Credit Manager 


BRICKBATS 
AND POSIES 


The’ Editor 

Credit and Financial Management 
1 Park Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


I am with you 100% in your 
feeling that a Credit Manager should 
and must devote a great deal of 
his time and thought to the prob- 
lem of “how can my department 
help to increase the sales of my 
company.” 

However, I feel that your front 
cover on the September issue of 
Credit and Financial Management 
went a bit too far in suggesting that 
the Credit Manager should directly 
criticize a salesman for not selling 
more goods. That, dear sir, is the 
duty and responsibility of the Sales 
Manager, definitely not the Credit 
Manager. 

I will agree with you, that, pos- 
sessed of certain information help- 
ful to the sales department, the 
Credit Manager should discuss the 
matter with the Sales Manager. 
But, and this cannot be over-empha- 
sized, the Credit Manager should 
never disclose that Whosis and 
Whatsis sell a certain volume of 
merchandise to one of their custo- 
mers, with the thought in mind of 
eliminating Whosis and Whatsis as 
a competitor. Undoubtedly, Whosis 
and Whatsis furnished the infor- 
mation, believing it to be confiden- 
tial and would be used ouiy for the 
purpose of establishing credit. Inter- 
change of credit information be- 
tween companies would suffer a 
knockout blow if the data were to 
be used to injure the competitive 
sales position of the company sup- 
plying the information. 

There are so many ways in which 


the Credit Manager can help to 
boost sales that it is rather unfortu- 
nate that your artist should select 
two methods which, in my opinion, 
should never be used. 


Yours very thuly, 


Abram Green, Treasurer, 
J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 
Newark, New Jersey 


Gentlemen : 
We are writing to ask your per- 
mission to reproduce by photo offset 


the cover of your September 1946 
issue. 


The reproductions will be used to 
sell the credit program to all our 
sales representatives. We would ap- 
preciate hearing from you on this as 
soon as possible. 

Yours very truly, 

F, H. Hanigan 

Sales Promotion Dept. 
The Prosperity Company, Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Machinery Credit 
Men Hold Two-Day 
Clinic In Chicago 


Chicago: Two subjects of vital im- 
portance to present-day business were dis- 
cussed at the Fall Conference of the Na- 
tional Construction Machinery Credit 
Group at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 23 
and 24. Karl E. Kluge, Butler Bin Com- 
pany, Waukesha, Wis., is chairman of the 
Group and James S. Cox, Secretary-Man- 
ager of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men, is the secretary. 

“Current Trends in Business” were 
given at the luncheon meeting at the first 
day’s session, the speaker being Robert 
P. Vanderpoel, Financial Editor of the 
Chicago Herald-American. In the morn- 
ing session of the second day, “Foreign 
Trade Problems” were presented at a 
Clinic presided over by L. T. Hadley, the 
Goodman Manufacturing Company, and 
the speakers were E. G. Dicus, Marsh 
and McLennan, Inc., O. A. Jackson, the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, and J. W. 
Schwenger, Acme Steel Company, all 
prominent members of the Foreign Trade 
Division of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. 


Marginal Risks 
(Continued from page 13) 

he was kind enough to give us a 

guarantee. Well, of course, you 

can’t say that that’s a marginal ac- 

count, but had we opened it without 


a guarantee, that certainly would 
have been. 
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CREDIT MEN AND THE RECESSION 
How They May Help To Minimize It 


is the life-blood of industry. 

That’s an interesting statement, 

and I believe a true one. It is 
difficult to conceive what our great 
nation would be like if there were no 
such thing as credit. The human 
body fails to survive when the flow 
of life-blood ceases, and industry, as 
we now think of it, would wither 
and die without credit. 


But there is a curious difference 
between medical practice and busi- 
ness practice. Medical men don’t 
give transfusions—they don’t add to 
the supply of the life-blood—when 
the human body is in vigorous health. 
Rather, they save transfusions for 
periods when the body is weak and 
depressed, when additions to the 
life-blood are needed to tide the 
body over a crisis. 


Business men, on the other hand, 
tend to follow a different procedure. 
By and large, they extend credit in 
greatest amounts when the economy 
is most active and vigorous, but they 
generally are less liberal with credit 
when the economy is weak and de- 
pressed, just when there is greatest 
need of a transfusion. 


Now, I’m not trying to find fault 
with this procedure of business men. 
I don’t want you to say to me what 
was said to a friend of mine in At- 
lanta the other day. This friend was 
walking into a hotel when he was 
approached for a touch. “Mister, 
will you give me 75 cents for a cup 
of coffee?” My friend was startled, 
even in these days of inflation. “Now 
look here, fellow,” he said, “75 cents 
for acup of coffee. That’s ridiculous. 
Why even here in this hotel you can 
buy coffee for a quarter.” “Listen, 
Mister, either give me the six bits 
or don’t, but don’t try and tell me 
how to run my business.” 

I’m not here today to try and tell 
you men how to run your business. 
[ guess that if I were a credit man 


: It has been said that credit 
Vj 


menace 
by JOSEPH K. HEYMAN* 


Business Counsellor and Analyst 
Atlanta 


—————— TT 


I’d follow the general practice of 
being more liberal when times were 
good and the risks of collections ap- 
parently small, and tightening up 
when general conditions made collec- 
tions less certain. But I do want to 
stress that such procedure is not al- 
ways necessarily in the best interest 
of the credit man’s business, that 
there are active periods when a tight- 
ening of credit would help avoid the 
excesses that lead to severe depres- 
sions and that there are periods of 
declining ‘activity when a liberaliza- 
tion of credit policies would help to 
avoid a severe depression and would 
even help stimulate recovery. 


Business Cycles 


Please do not interpret these re- 
marks to mean that I think that con- 
trol over credit policies, either by 
government or by individual busi- 
nesses acting in some degree of 
unison, can eliminate the business 
cycle. In my judgment, so long as 
we have a semblance of a free enter- 
prise system we are going to have 
ups and downs in business activity 
and, to me, such fluctuations are 
much to be desired to such levelling 
off as some alternative system might 
bring us. Nor do I feel that controls 
over the use of credit—either by 
regulation or voluntary—are the pri- 
mary cure for the wide fluctuations 
that are characteristic of our eco- 
nomic system. The business mecha- 
nism is very complex, and so are the 
causes of business cycles. Credit 
policies are only one of many fac- 
tors influencing business swings. It 
it my purpose this morning to pre- 


* An address before the Southeastern Credit 
Conference at Jacksonville. 
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sent a picture of the business swings 
that I think lie ahead during the next 
year to 18 months and to suggest 
how credit policies might be shaped 
to help minimize rather than accen- 
tuate these fluctuations. 

At the present time we are in the 
midst of an expansion phase of the 
business cycle. War-time production 
peaks were rapidly left behind after 
V-J Day, as contracts for ships, 
planes and ordnance items were can- 
celled, and by February 1946 total 
industrial production was some 35 
per cent below the war-time peaks. 
Beginning in February, however, 
production started haltingly upward. 
Many industries have been harrassed 
—and still are—by strikes, material 
shortages, price dislocations and 
other obstacles, but nonetheless pro- 
duction generally has been increas- 
ing, and in most industries is today 
substantially higher than ever be- 
fore in peacetime. 


Production High 


For purpose of analysis, it is con- 
venient to divide production into 
four groups: (1) nondurable con- 
sumer goods such as food, textile 
products, tobacco, gasoline, tires, 
shoes and the like; (2) durable con- 
sumers goods such as passenger at- 
tos, electrical appliances, furniture, 
rugs and so forth; (3) all types of 
capital equipment such as machine 
tools, forges, freight cars and ships; 
and (4) construction. In each of 
these categories except durable con- 
sumers goods, production is already 
at extremely high levels. Today we 
find it difficult to get meat, shirts 
and suits, but still the aggregate out- 
put of consumers nondurables is at 
record levels. Machinery and equip- 
ment plants are not producing as 
much as when they were turning out 
guns, shells and tanks, but with few 
exceptions their production today is 
much higher than in 1929 or 1937. 
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Construction undoubtedly seems 
slow to veterans anxious to house 
their families and to manufacturers 
and wholesalers cramped in inade- 
quate quarters, but, even allowing 
for the skyrocketing of construction 
costs, the physical volume of con- 
struction today is close to that of the 
boom days of the late 1920’s. In 
durable consumer goods, however, 
production is lagging, notably in pas- 
senger automobiles and refrigera- 
tors. But even in this group, output 
of such items as washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and cooking ranges 
is now higher than in 1941. 


Retail Sales Rise 


One of the most interesting devel- 
opments of the past 15 months has 
been the sharp rise in retail sales. 
Just before the war ended, retail 
sales were running at an annual rate 
of 75 billion dollars. This in itself 
was a high level, comparing with the 
peace time peak of less than 50 bil- 
lion in 1929. Many people felt that 
1945 would mark the peak; that the 
end of the war meant large unem- 
ployment, a sharp decline in total 
consumer buying power and pos- 
sibly a decline in total retail sales. 
Contrary to most expectations, un- 
employment did not become serious, 
employment has increased to new 
highs and consumer incomes—bol- 
stered by large payments to dis- 
charged service men—and by in- 
creased wage rates — declined very 
little and then advanced to new 
highs. And retail sales, reflecting 
sustained employment and payrolls 
and stimulated by the public’s re- 
turn to the spending of a larger por- 
tion of its total current income, rose 
sensationally. It now appears that 
total retail business will approximate 
95 billion dollars this year, some 25 
per cent more than in 1945. 


All of this sounds like evidence of 
prosperity. It is. The difficulty is that 
there have been certain developments 
in the process of attaining this pros- 
perity that strongly suggest that it 
will not continue without a fairly se- 
vere adjustment; that maladjust- 
ments are developing that will lead 
to a fairly sizable correction before 
further sound expansion is probable. 

The root of the problem, in my 
opinion, goes back to a basic de- 
cision made by the Administration 
right after V-J Day. What must we 
prevent, inflation or deflation? The 
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Administration decided that defla- 
tion was the chief danger, and it set 
its course accordingly. You all re- 
member the predictions that unem- 
ployment would reach 8,000,000 by 
the spring of 1946. To prevent that 
we must increase purchasing power, 
we must encourage the raising of 
wages, but we must hold prices 
down. With high purchasing power 
and low prices we can achieve a 
tremendous demand for goods, and 
the high production and increased 
efficiency will leave business with 
very satisfactory profits. It was a 
nice theory, but it didn’t work. It 
failed to take into account the vital 
element of human nature—both of 
labor and of management. 


In retrospect, it is clear that this 
decision was wrong. The Adminis- 
tration “muffed” the greatest eco- 
nomic opportunity which our nation 
has ever had. Labor was encouraged 
to ask for the limit before there was 
any real evidence that higher wages 
could be paid out of increased effi- 
ciency, and holding the lid on prices 
proved impossible. Strikes caused 
loss of production at a time when 
demand was high, and this added to 
the inflationary pressures. 


Price Rise Tragic 


As I see it, the rise in prices is 
an economic tragedy, and was un- 
necessary. If wages had been held 
tight at the beginning of the post- 
war period, I believe that labor could 
have earned wage increases through 
increased efficiency, and that by this 
time virtually all controls could have 
been removed without the danger of 
unhealthy price increases. But this is 
hindsight and the actual events are 
water over the dam. 


Today we have rising prices and 
they are leading to trouble. Inven- 
tories are now increasing rapidly and 


I believe will soon be at vulnerable 
levels. Credit, incidentally, is play- 
ing an important role in the inven- 
tory expansion. Commercial loans of 
the banks have risen about 50 per 
cent since the end of the war and 
accounts receivable of wholesalers at 
the end of August were 38 per cent 
higher than @ year earlier, a rise 
which is in excess of the increase in 
retail volume. 


Business men are usually hard to 
convince regarding the dangers of 
inventory accumulation. Many man- 
ufacturers, for example, usually feel 


that their own inventory situation is 
entirely sound so long as their inven- 
tories are not up by a larger percent- 
age than their sales increases. They 
overlook the fact that part of their 
sales increases result from inventory 
accumulation by wholesalers and re- 
tailers. The sound method of analyz- 
ing inventories is to compare in- 
creases in inventories, wherever lo- 
cated in the distribution cycle, with 
the final consumption of the finished 
product. 


Turnover Stable 


In my work in Atlanta we keep a 
running chart of total inventory 
turnover. We divide total consump- 
tion of end products by total inven- 
tories. This chart now indicates that 
since early this year inventory turn- 
over has been stable. Inventories 
have risen sharply, but so has con- 
sumption. I am convinced that turn- 
over will soon show declines, with 
inventories rising faster than con- 
sumption. In the past this has been 
a helpful warning signal. 

Inventories, however, will not be 
the cause of the next business de- 
cline. The cessation of inventory 
accumulation and probably some 
liquidation of inventories will make 
the decline sharper than would other- 
wise be the case. 


But the cause of the decline, I be- 
lieve, will be related more to price 
and cost factors. It now seéms likely 
that labor will seek still higher wages 
to offset the rise in living costs 
caused in large part by the last round 
of wage increases. The labor market 
today is extremely tight, which sug- 
gests that labor’s chances of getting 
more pay are good. Higher wages 
will cause producers to seek still 
higher prices. In my opinion, further 
increases in prices will be the straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. 


By next spring, most necessitous 
deferred demands of consumers will 
have been taken care of, especially 
in nondurable lines,and many classes 
of consumers simply will not be able 
to pay higher prices. Profit margins 
under these conditions will be 
squeezed and business men generally 
are likely to shift to much more con- 
servative spending policies. A de- 
cline in prices of certain agricultural 
products, including cotton, would 
help undermine sentiment, and a re- 
cession would be under way. 


Now for a series of questions and 
Y 
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attempted answers: 

When will the decline start? In 
my opinion, the present forces of 
expansion are strong and will pro- 
vide the momentum for continued 
high activity for several months. 
Some products, including cotton tex- 
tiles, will probably develop weakness 
early next year but I do not expect 
any general decline to set in before 
the summer of 1947. 

How serious will the decline be? 
It is dangerous to answer this ques- 
tion, because much depends on the 
character of developments between 
now and the beginning of the de- 
cline as well as on unpredictable ex- 
ternal factors. I do feel safe, how- 
ever, in saying that we are not faced 
with anything like the 1929-1932 de- 
bacle. In 1929, we were stocked up 
with automobiles, houses, new plants, 
and new equipment. Even in 1937 
consumers were pretty well stocked 
up with automobiles and other dur- 
able goods, such as refrigerators, 
washing machines, home furnishings 
and so forth. At the present time, in 
contrast, consumers’ inventories of 
most durable products are low. It 
will take three or four years of high 
automobile production to give the 
average family the same number of 
available miles of automotive trans- 
portation as it had in its garage in 
1941. The abnormally high marriage 
rate and birth rate of the past few 
years, together with the considerable 
migration from section to section 
and from farms to cities, have creat- 
ed a shortage of housing ; when con- 
struction costs return to more rea- 
sonable levels there will be a real 
demand for homes. We also must 
remember. that virtually no major 
electrical appliances were produced 
in the four years from 1942 through 
1945, and the basic demand for such 
items will not be satisfied by high 
production for merely one year. 
Again it should be noted, however, 
that lower prices will probably be 
necessary to make this demand ef- 
fective. In industry also, there is a 
large potential demand. Equipment 
has been operated to the exhaustion 
point in many cases and very little 
replacement was permitted during 
the war. 


Recession Should Be Short 


In view of these basic needs, to- 
gether with the fact that both indus- 
try and the consuming public have 


large financial resources, it seems 
reasonable to believe that the com- 
ing recession will be relatively short 
in duration and will be followed by 
a period of sustained activity, pro- 
vided that the recession does a good 
job of correcting some of the factors 
which bring it about. In its principal 
characteristics I believe that the com- 
ing decline will be similar to that of 


‘1920-21, but less severe. It would 


surprise me if the Federal Reserve 
production index, now close to 180, 
drops below 140. I shall also be sur- 
prised if a strong base for recovery 
has not been established within 9: to 
12 months after the decline starts. 
Incidentally, a level of 140 on the 
Federal Reserve index is substan- 
tially higher than in any period of 
peak prosperity prior to 1941. 

How will retail trade fare in such 
a recession? In my judgment, retail 
sales will hold up pretty well in the 
aggregate. In fact, I believe that 
total retail sales in 1947 will be as 
high as, or slightly higher than in 
1946, although the trend will prob- 
ably be downward during the year 
and into the early part of 1948. But 
there will be some _ significant 
changes within retail trade. Hard 
lines will probably do much better 
than soft lines and even within the 
durable goods stores a keen competi- 
tion is likely to develop and may 
cause mortalities among inexperi- 
enced firms which have entered the 
field expecting to get rich quick. 
There will probably be a marked 
shift in consumer preference for 
lower price lines and the end of 1947 
will probably be the first year-end in 
some time that retailers will be faced 
with inventory markdowns. 


The Southern States 


How will the Southeast fare in 
such a decline? Because of the vul- 
nerability of cotton, and of the cot- 
ton textile industry, it is likely that 
activity in the Southeast will decline 
almost as much as nationally. I say 
“almost” because the Southeast 
should benefit from its growth factor 
even during a recession. In 1929, the 
southern states accounted for 7 per 
cent of the national income. By 1940, 
its share had risen to 8 per cent and 
by 1945 to almost 10 per cent. This 
is an impressive record of relative 
growth, but we still are far short of 
the 14 per cent that we account for 
in total population. The continued 
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expansion of industry, and especially 
of those industries producing fin- 
ished products, augurs well for the 
further growth of the region. The 
Southeast should not be sold short. 
Nevertheless, because many of our 
products are sold on a nationwide 
basis we shall certainly not prove 
immune to a general business de- 
cline. 

And, finally, what can credit men 
do to help minimize the coming busi- 
ness recession? First, by starting 
now you can help take some of the 
froth off of the boom. You can judge 
credits against the yardstick “Is this 
sale going into consumption or is it 
going to increase the customer’s in- 
ventory?” rather than passing it 
solely on the basis of ability to pay. 
You can generally tighten your 
credit policies now so as to discour- 
age speculative buying, which is 
characteristic of boom peaks. And, 
you can begin soon to prepare your 
firms for a liberalization of credit 
policies in a period roughly 6 months 
after the recession starts. If my 
analysis as to the length and magni- 
tude of the recession is correct the 
extension of credit on a freer basis 
at that time will not involve any un- 
due financial risk. 

Are these suggestions too altruis- 
tic? Possibly so. Are you going to 
decline an order which your com- 
petitor will fill if you don’t? Prob- 
ably not. Still, in the broad interest, 
in which your firm shares, it would 
be desirable. And even if you are not 
willing to help take some of the edge 
off of the boom, at least be prepared 
to help start business up again after 
the worst of the readjustment is 
completed. You are not facing an- 
other 1932. Like the men of medi- 
cine, be ready with a transfusion of 
life-blood when it will do the most 
good to the recipient and without 
danger to the donor. 


E. S. Dillard Addresses 
Charlotte Credit Men 


Charlotte: The October meeting of the 
Charlotte, N. C., Association of Credit 
Men attracted great interest, where an 
address was delivered by Mr. E. S. Dil- 
lard, Vice-President of the Old Dominion 
Box Co. 

Mr. Dillard has had a large part in the 
healthy growth of a very successful busi- 
ness, and has had direct contact with the 
major problems besetting business today, 
circumstances which made his remarks 
both timely and soundly informative. 
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A SYSTEM THAT HASTENS TURNOVER 
Efficient Collection Records Keep Accounts “Young” 





business transaction is the col- 

lection of money. Of what 

avail is it to buy merchandise 
wisely ; to sell it skillfully; to pack 
and ship it carefully; to invoice it 
correctly ; and to bill for it promptly, 
if the money for it is not collected? 
What is the sense to deluding one- 
self that he can perform the leading 
functions of the banker at no cost? 
Both questions answer themselves in 
the single word: None! Past due 
balances amount to interest-free 
loans, and accounts written off are 
simply involuntary gifts. 


The ultimate purpose of every 
wu 





Average Age 26 Days 


Back in 1922, we decided that the 
old but ever timely admonition, 
“Shoemaker, stick to your last,” ap- 
plies to us. Our business is wholesale 
hardware. In our business, we are 
neither bankers nor philanthropists, 
and so we determined to leave the 
making of loans to commercial bank- 
ers and the bestowal of alms to chari- 
table institutions, except for volun- 
tary contributions to worthy causes. 
At that time we set up our present 
Kardex collection record which we 
have maintained continuously ever 
since. We would not part with it 
for a large sum, for it has repeatedly 
demonstrated its great worth. By its 
aid, we have been able to bring our 
turnover of accounts receivable up 
to 14 times per annum. That is, the 
average age of our three thousand 
active accounts is only 26 days. Our 
dollars do not loaf. We keep them 
busy turning over at a profit, because 
we have collected the facts that help 
us collect accounts. 

Even more important than having 
the facts is the fact that we have 
them where we can get at them. In- 
formation that cannot be used might 
as well not be collected; but useful 
information organized for use is 
worth large sums of money—vastly 
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more than the cost of organizing it. 
We can get the facts we want when 
we want them because they are or- 
ganized in Kardex. Being visible, we 
see them. Because we see them at a 
glance, we are able to act upon those 
that need action. The result is that 
for nearly a quarter of a century we 
have had the benefits, profitwise, of 
management-by-exception. 


Simple System Brings Results 


Oddly enough, our record is as 
simple as it is effective. One might 
think that credit control that enables 
us to turn our accounts receivable 
each twenty-six days would have to 
be complex. It is not. All there is to 







it is a single card for each account 
with which we are doing business. 
This 8” x 5” card, printed alike on 
both sides so that it has a useful life 
of four years, is housed in a Kardex 
pocket. The visible margin shows the 
name of the customer and permits 
us to signal the record to show what 
accounts are active and which are 
delinquent and how long. Thus, our 
eyes leap to the accounts which need 
collection effort and so we work only 
on the exceptional customers whose 
accounts are past due. We do not 
have to waste time and effort to lo- 
cate them. The signals make them 
self-locating. 

The body of the card shows the 
balance due; the past due balance, if 
any ; and the credits. We can speed- 
ily review any past due account and 
see what its past performance has 
been. This gives us a basis for de- 
ciding what collection effort to make 
or what kind of letter to write. 

The cards are posted monthly 
from the statements which are ana- 
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lyzed if they show any past due 
items. Only a part of one person’s 
time is required to take care of this 
record, so that in relation to the re- 
sults it produces its cost is negligible. 


Inactive File Helps Too 


We retain all cards that ever get 
into the record indefinitely, and so 
we have credit histories on some 
30,000 accounts although only about 
3,000 are currently active. One rea- 
son for doing this is that some peo- 
ple go out of the retail hardware 
business and then reenter it. By re- 
taining the record, we have definite 
past experience to go on in extend- 
ing credit and in judging habits of 
payment. Recently we had one of 
many very interesting experiences in 
this connection. One of our custom- 
ers who had lost his business in the 
Lake Okeechobee flood in 1926 and 
left the state was in to see us. He 
said he owed us some money. We 
went to the Kardex record and 
found that the amount which had 
been charged to Profit and Loss back 
in 1926. The various Tampa credit 
associations know about our record ; 
consult it almost every day ; and find 
it extremely helpful. 

Though this is a credit record, the 
Sales Department makes frequent 
use of it to determine whether it is 
getting its fair share of the poten- 
tial business and to check on prog- 
ress with individual accounts. 

All in all, we are very well pleased 
with this record and regard it as 
being worth many times what it cost 
to buy and maintain—so much so 
that we would not sell it for a good 
many thousands of dollars. 


G. C. Klippel Speaks 


At Two Wisconsin 
Meetings October 22 


Green Bay: Gus C. Klippel, Chairman 
of the Credit Interchange Board of Gov- 
ernors, had a busy day on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 22. He addressed a luncheon meeting 
of the Northern Michigan-Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Credit Men at Green Bay 
and an evening meeting of the Manitowoc- 
Two Rivers Association at Manitowoc. 
His subject was “What Are Credit 
Losses?” S. J. Haider, Director of Credit 
Interchange, was present at each meeting. 

At the Manitowoc meeting Mr. Florian 
Stradal, Treasurer of the Invincible Metal 
Furniture Company, was elected Chairman 
of the Manitowoc-Two Rivers Credit 
group, succeeding Mr. Joseph Zimmer, of 
the J. J. Stangel Hardware Company. 


War Specter Over Europe? 


(Continued from page 8) 


make it most difficult for the United 
Nations to adopt plans that will pro- 
mote world peace. 


The Russian Premise 


Why does the Russian govern- 
ment take this attitude? This, in my 
opinion, is the explanation: 

The Soviets for years have been 
telling their people that wars are due 
to the capitalistic system and that 
wars can be abolished only by bring- 
ing all the world under Communism. 
Then, they say, we would all be in 
one world, with no one left to fight. 

Of course this is ridiculous be- 
cause we never could accept the 
ideology of the Communists. The 
Soviets believe that the state should 
be all-powerful ; that the state should 
control the lives of every one. They 
believe in planned economy in which 
bureaucrats regulate the lives and 
the living of an entire nation. 

It is silly to say that all our wars 
have been caused by the capitalistic 
system. Over the centuries great 
wars have been caused by dictators. 
If the people of the world had their 
way, there would be no war, but only 
in a democracy or a republic, like 
ours, do the people rule. The Rus- 
sian people are given no opportunity 
to express their views about war or 
anything else. 

Our capitalistic system which the 
Soviets and our Reds here in Amer- 
ica condemn, has in the last 150 
years inade more progress in every 
field of activity than was made in all 
the countless preceding centuries. It 
has given to America the highest 
standard of living in all the world. 
No one who has seen the pitiful con- 
ditions in Europe would fail to ap- 
preciate what we have here in this 
country. 

We, contrary to the Communists, 
believe in the dignity of man, the 
supremacy of the individual. We be- 
lieve that the people should dominate 
government and that the government 
should: not dominate us. We believe 
that freedom and liberty are sacred 
rights. 

I should like to send to Europe all 
those who are striving to overthrow 
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our government and substitute for 
it some form of national socialism, 
call it Communism, Naziism or 
Fascism. 

It is the dream of countless mil- 
lions to live some day under the 
American flag, with freedom, privi- 
leges and blessings enjoyed nowhere 
else on this globe. But too many in 
America don’t appreciate them. 


Germany Devastated 


There was much of particular in- 
terest in my trip that I can no more 
than mention. It was enlightening, 
for instance, to see the devastation 
of Europe. No pictures can give you 
adequately any idea of what was 
done over there in the way of de- 
struction. I can’t describe it. It is 
just unbelievable. 

Berlin, once a teeming metropolis, 
is now for a two and a half mile 
radius in-the center of the city, noth- 
ing but ruins. The city is 90 per cent 
destroyed. There are streets with- 
out a living person in sight, rubble 
everywhere. And Berlin is not the 
worst damaged of German cities. 
Just three cities escaped damage to 
some extent, and the destruction in 
others ranges from 65 to 99 per cent. 

I visited Hitler’s vast underground 
quarters between his costly residence 
and the Reichchancellery. He had 
there apartments, a conference room, 
and office and a switchboard that 
kept him in touch with the outside 
world. Still plugged in are the tele- 
phone lines over which he heard that 
all was lost. There is no question that 
Hitler is dead. He couldn’t have es- 
caped when the Russians were all 
about the exit from his so-called 
“bunker.” I saw the blood stains on 
the couch where he is said to have 
ended his life with his Eva. 

Germany is back to the bicycle 
age. There are no cars, no horses. 
The women, treated generally by the 
Germans as beasts of burden, lug or 
carry everything by hand or on their 
backs. 


The Nuernberg Trials 


To attend the Nuernberg trials 
was a great experience. I saw and 
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identified all the 21 gangsters. I sat 
so close to Goering that I could have 
spit at him. I wanted to, but I was 
afraid of the guards. 

You have heard the verdict and 
now know the fate of these war 
criminals who brought upon the 
world the most devastating war of 
all time. 

In my opinion, these men had a 
fair trial and I am sure they justly 
deserved the punishment inflicted on 
them. 

This trial and the conviction of 
these gangsters marks a new epoch. 
Heretofore men who promoted and 
waged war were able to hide behind 
the state and escape punishment. 
Hereafter leaders in government will 
hesitate a long time before they start 
an aggressive war that may lead to 
their own death or long imprison- 
ment. 

Hitler’s hideout on the side of a 
mountain near Rerchtesgaden, which 
cost millions and took three years to 
build, is another interesting story. 
That Hitler was a coward is shown 
by the fact that here too he had a 
tunnel sixty feet underground that 
connected his house with Goering’s, 
Bormann’s and the soldiers’ bar- 
racks. I got a kick out of an inscrip- 
tion on the place, now in ruins, writ- 
ten by some GI, “Hitler doesn’t live 
here any more.” That is American 
humor for you! You should see 
some of the other inscriptions on the 
walls inside the living room! 

I visited Trieste in Northeast 
Italy, which is a veritable powder 
keg. The clash there between Tito, 
who is a stooge for Stalin, and Italy, 
which we and Great Britain believe 
is entitled to some measure of jus- 
tice, could furnish the spark that 
would blow up the world. Trieste is 
90 per cent Italian and has for 
many, many years been a part of 
Italy. Stalin wants it as a Russian 
seaport on the Mediterranean. 
Through Trieste commerce would 
flow into all those countries that 
Stalin now controls. Trieste to him 
would be a valuable prize. 


Panem et Circenses 


Then I went again through old 
Rome, the mightiest city in the | 
world 2,000 years ago. I was, by my 
walk through the ruins, reminded 
that the Roman Empire began to fall 
when price ceilings were put in ef- 
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yo never had a fire? You 
don’t think fire can destroy your 
home, your job, your life? 

Ten thousand persons who will lose 
their lives in fire this year didn’t think 
so either. Thousands seeking places 
to live in the nation’s most acute 
housing shortage didn’t plan the fires 
that made them homeless. 

But over the nation—fire races to 
a new all-time record of destruction 
—$600,000,000; 25% above 1945. 

Now—as you read—determine to 
act to avoid fire’s destruction in your 
home and your place of business. 

Do these four things: 

1. Be careful with matches and 
when smoking. 

2. Check all heating and cooking 


equipment—stoves, furnaces, chim- 


neys, etc.—keep them clean and in 
good repair. 


3. Be careful with kerosene—don’t 
use gasoline, benzine, and other in- 
flammables inside the home. 


4. Check all electrical wiring and 
appliances—have defects eliminated 
—keep them in good repair. Buy ap- 
pliances approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 


These are the four major causes of 
fire. These are the breeding spots 
where 76% of all fires can be prevented. 


Check your fire insurance now. 
Consult your local insurance agent or 
broker about today’s higher values. 
Don’t let fire catch you under-insured. 
A phone call now may save ttre, 
you thousands of dollars. <@2apHey: 

- A protection 2 
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*From a ten-year record of the known causes of fires 


CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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fect. Under Emperor Diocletian 
there was a great drought. Wheat 
became very scarce. Its price soared. 
So the dictator fixed a ceiling price 
for wheat. It was so low that farm- 
‘ers refused to grow wheat. Thus 
the supply further diminished. 
Farmers left their farms and went 
into Rome. Finally the government 
had to provide entertainment, cir- 
cuses. Soon the government had to 
take care of everybody. Nobody was 
willing to work. No one cared to 
fight the invading Huns. As a result, 
Rome fell. Let us remember the fate 
of that great empire, and cease to 
depend on government for every- 
thing. 

My audience with His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII was a thrilling ex- 
perience. As I came into his room, 
His Holiness was at his working 
desk. Clad in pure white, he rose 
and shook hands with each one of 
our party, as we were introduced. 
He was most cordial in his greeting 
and asked us to be seated in chairs 
that had been placed for our visit. 
Then he read to us a prepared state- 
ment in which he paid tribute to the 
press and pointed out to us our great 
responsibility in keeping the public 
informed of the truth. I asked him 
what we could do to preserve world 
peace. He replied that we should re- 
turn to Christian principles, the 

teachings of Christ. 

I asked him to comment on the 
food situation. He said there was 
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dire need for food if millions were 
to be saved from starvation. He said 
that the Americans were a wonder- 
ful people, always most generous, 
and he knew that they would do all 
they could to help. feed the hungry 
people of Europe. 

His Holiness is frail. He appeared 
quite pale but he apparently is in 
good health and has much vitality. 
He speaks English well, in a soft, 
low voice. His Holiness has a charm- 
ing personality and a captivating 
smile. I never have seen any one 
that appeared so much like a saint 
as did he. Finally he shook hands 
with me and gave me his devout 
blessing. I was deeply touched. 


A Visit to Britain 


Then we flew back to England 
and had two hours with Prime Min- 
ister Attlee. I found much dissatis- 
faction with the Labor Government 
because of its failure to solve many 
problems. A year after the war has 
ended, England is still short of 
food, short of coal, short of clothing 
and everything is still rationed. The 
housing situation, because of the 
bombings, is far worse than it is here 
in the States. England is deep in 
gloom. There isn’t a smile on the 
island. But the British trudge on. 

In Britain I found many in high 
places who feared that Communism 
might sweep across Europe, many 
who thought it was now too late to 
stop its onward rush. Lately we have 
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seen more evidence that Commun- 
ism is strong in England. It will 
grow still stronger if economic con- 
ditions over there are not improved. 
And so far the Labor Party with 
their nationalization program has 
accomplished almost nothing in the 
way of bettering living conditions. 


Where Lies the Responsibility? 


In conclusion let me say that 
while in Europe I continually asked 
myself what brought about the ter- 
rible state of affairs that I have tried 
to describe. 

Of course it was all due to the 
efforts to establish a totalitarian state. 
Hitler and Mussolini were ambitious 
for power and more power. They 
wanted to rule the world, and Hit- 
ler, you must admit, came very close 
to realizing his ambition. Our heroic 
men and women supplied with a 
great flood of war material, produced 
under our system of free enterprise, 
defeated Hitler and Mussolini and 
Hirohito. It cost us a million casual- 
ties and 360 billions of dollars to 
achieve victory. 

We had hoped that with the over- 
throw of these gangsters, we might 
have peace throughout the world. 
Whether we shall have it or not will 
depend on the attitude of the Soviets. 
Frankly I am gravely concerned 
about the situation. If they persist 
in refusing to cooperate with us and 
if they continue to press their plan 
for world domination, it is difficult 
to see how we are finally to avoid 
trouble with them. I don’t expect 
war with Russia immediately. Stalin 
is not ready for it, but he is very 
busy with his plans. He may defer 
war until Russia has the atomic 
bomb. We could do relatively little 
damage to Russia with the atomic 
bomb because in Russia there are 
only a few large cities—targets for 
bombs. But Russia could do terrible 
damage to us by destroying our 
great industrial centers. 

If we get involved in another war 
our enemies will first aim to destroy 
our war production, the arsenal in 
World War I and II. The Com- 
munists in our big manufacturing 
centers already are able to cripple us 
if war should come. And by the way, 
if there should be another war, we 
would be the first to be attacked. No 
one will be able to hold off the enemy 
while we prepare for war. M Day 
next time will be battle day. 


Hitler wrote “Mein Kampf” and 
in it revealed his plans for carrying 
on a war of aggression and for ex- 
tending his control over many coun- 
tries. We read the book but unfor- 
tunately never took it seriously. 

Stalin also wrote a book entitled 
“Problems of Leninism” which has 
been reprinted in the United States. 
Many copies of it have been distrib- 
uted. I have just been reading it. In 
his book he makes statements as 
alarming as some of Hitler’s boasts. 
I am wondering if we are also going 
to ignore them. In it he says and I 
quote, “It is inconceivable that the 
Soviet Republic should continue for 
a long period side by side with im- 
perialist states—ultimately one or 
the other must conquer.” 

Which one shall it be? They or 
we? Thus Stalin warns us that war 
is inevitable. 

Further he says, “The interna- 
tional significance of our revolution 
lies in this—it is a first step in the 
world revolution, a powerful base 
for its further development. What 
is our country as it builds Socialism 
but a base for the world revolution. 
Dictatorship means nothing more or 
less than power which directly rests 
on violence, which is not limited by 
any laws or restricted by any abso- 
lute rules.” 

Thus Stalin believes in ruthless 
war without any limitations. That is 
shocking too. 

Don’t forget that on February 9 
of this year, Stalin calmly an- 
nounced in a speech to his own peo- 
ple that under a capitalist system of 
world economy, wars are unprevent- 
able! In other words, then, all our 
efforts to promote world peace are 
in vain. In Stalin’s opinion, the UN 
will not be able to prevent war. 

News dispatches almost daily re- 
veal that the Soviets have a definite 
program. Their attitude in regard to 
the pending peace treaties proves 
that their objective, as Winston 
Churchill has said, is world domina- 
tion. 

Stalin again and again has an- 
nounced a determination to build up 
the mightiest military machine the 
world has ever seen. Surely Russia 
is not in danger of attack. Who en- 
dangers her security? The only rea- 
son then for this all-out effort for 
power is to extend Communism to 
the rest of the world. 

Cf course the Russians have the 
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right to have any kind of govern- 
ment they want, but we in America 
will never submit to Communism or 
domination by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Yet if Communism sweeps 
over Europe, we in America will 
surely be in danger. There also is evi- 
dence in this country of increasing 
intrigue, of alarming underground 
Communist activities aimed to under- 
mine our form of government so 
that the time may come when Com- 
munism will threaten us from 
within. 


Hoover on Communism 


J. Edgar Hoover, FBI director, 
told the American Legion recently 
that Communism is an encroaching 
enemy of America which during the 
past five years has made its deepest 
inroads in our national life. He add- 
ed, “We are all rapidly reaching the 
time when loyal Americans must be 
willing to stand up and be counted.” 

This situation is far more serious 
than the public realizes. Too many 
say, “It can’t happen here,” but it 
can and will happen here if we don’t 
realize the dangers that we face. 

I don’t want to be entirely pessi- 
mistic over our relations with the 
Russians. There are three possibili- 
ties. 

One is that Russia may change 
her present policies, abandon her 
idea that world-wide Communism is 
the only road to peace, and decide to 
cooperate with us. 

Another is that in some way we 
can persuade the Soviets to remove 
the iron curtain, open the doors for 
us with a free exchange of news and 
information. Only when this is done 
can we reach any understanding 
with them. Complete freedom of the 
press would eliminate fear, suspicion 
and hate and create relations that 
would make possible lasting peace. 

The other hope—which is grow- 
ing—is that within Russia the people 
may become dissatisfied with Com- 
munism, its ruthless methods, and 
the very low standard of living that 
now prevails, become dissatisfied 
with the preparation for further war 
that is now going on, and overthrow 
the Soviet government. 

Stalin and members of the Po- 
lituro are being carefully guarded 
every minute of the day and night. 
There is apparently intense fear of 
assassination. Recently another 
“purge” has been carried out in the 
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Ukraine. No one in Moscow dares 
to show any opposition to Stalin’s 
government. It means death. There 
is, however, great and growing un- 
derground resentment among the 
people that some day may topple over 
this powerful dictator. 


No Trouble With The People 


Again let me say that our trouble 
is not the Russian people, but it is a 
dictator — one-man government, 
which is just as threatening to us as 
were Hitler and Mussolini. Until 
totalitarian government is ended, we 
shall not be safe. 

All the sacrifices that we made in 
World War II will have been in vain 
if we must wage another war against 
an all-powerful state, against a form 
of government that believes in con- 
trolling the lives of its people; be- 
lieves in slavery to the state. We 
want none of that. We will not have 
it. We will if necessary, fight again 
for our freedoms. 

Whatever may be Stalin’s plans, 
America should be aware of the 
great dangers in the present situa- 
tion. We have a challenge as great 
as the war that we won. We must be 





awake and alert. We must meet our 
responsibilities. We must assume 
leadership if we are to avoid another 
war. We must have better govern- 
ment and better economic conditions 
if we are to ward off Communism. 
We must be so strong in military 
forces that no one will dare to at- 
tack us. 

I will not concede that war is in- 
evitable. It must not be. But we must 
face and help solve these great prob- 
lems if civilization is to be saved. 

I came back from Europe greatly 
depressed by my experience, by the 
ruins everywhere, by the famine, 
starvation, suffering, misery and de- 
spair that prevail, and especially dis- 
couraged by the lack of hope of any 
immediate solution of the problem 

I came back home thanking God 
that I am an American. There is 
such a contrast over there with what 
we have here! We simply don’t real- 
ize what it means to be an American 
or what it is to have the great bless- 
ings that we enjoy. The freedoms, 
liberties and privileges we have must 
be preserved, whatever be the cost. 
They are worth fighting for. We 
must keep this “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 


The Future of Business 


(Continued from page 5) 


swings in business activity will bring 
about erratic fluctuations in capital 
exports and will lead to a high de- 
fault ratio on American foreign 
loans. 

As the leading creditor nation, the 
United States is fully aware of its 
great responsibilities. It stands ready 
to take the lead in the reduction of 
trade barriers. It has moved swiftly 
and boldly to finance postwar recon- 
struction requirements in the transi- 
tion period. The Export-Import 
Bank has arranged for credit exten- 
sions and commitments _ totaling 
over $3,000,000,000. This sum is in 
addition to the line of credit of $3,- 
750,000,000 granted the United 
Kingdom and in addition to our sub- 
scriptions to the International Mon- 
etary Fund and to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. 

Government loans or Government- 
sponsored loans cannot, of course, 
be the continuing basis of interna- 
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tional trade between nations. They 
should be supplemented, and even- 
tually replaced, by private interna- 
tional financing. Recognition of this 
fact led President Truman last June 
to appoint the Committee for Fi- 
nancing Foreign Trade. In appoint- 
ing this Committee, which is com- 
posed of industrialists and bankers 
from many sections of the country, 
the President stated that the “con- 
duct and financing of our foreign 
trade should be handled by private 
industry with the cooperation and 
such assistance as is necessary from 
the proper Government agencies.” 

The function of the Committee 
for Financing Foreign Trade is 
really threefold. It is to integrate 
public and private foreign lending 
policies. It is to foster the effective 
application of the productive capac- 
ity of the United States to the needs 
of domestic consumption and foreign 
reconstruction. It is to promote rela- 
tions between American and foreign 
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business enterprises in order to de- 
velop and maintain foreign trade, 
both export and: import, on a high 
and expanding level. 

The Committee is to make its re- 
ports and recommendations to the 
National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial 
Problems, established by the Bretton 
Woods enabling act. It will be re- 
membered that the National Advis- 
ory Council consists of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Export-Import 
Bank. 

About eight weeks ago, the Com- 
mittee for Financing Foreign Trade 
held its first formal sessions in 
Washington. A conference was held 
with the National Advisory Council, 
and the decision was reached that 
the Committee for Financing For- 
eign Trade would meet periodically 
in Washington, and would stand 
ready to render whatever service and 
advice it could to the National Ad- 
visory Council, which is charged 
with the important task of coordinat- 
ing the foreign lending and financial 
policies of all agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Government Credit Should Go 


During the depression, and more 
intensively during the war, United 
States financing and United States 
industry have relied greatly upon 
Government credit and Government 
guarantees. This trend must now be 
reversed if the danger of Govern- 
ment control and domination of the 
private enterprise system is to be 
eliminated. The revival of private 
foreign investment is an essential 
element in reversing the trend. 


The time is ripe for the transition 
fromm Government to private interna- 
tional lending. Lending by United 
States public agencies is reaching the 
limits set by the funds already ap- 
propriated. The International Bank, 
it is true, has opened officially, but 
thus far has made no loans, which 
in any case can be made only if the 
prospective borrower is unable to 
obtain credit on reasonable terms 
from the private market. 


The private capital market in the 
United States remains the chief 
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U.S.F&G, 
SBE e 


lo lee Mtr ye 


The year was 1896. Only 45 states made up the 
Union—McKinley was campaigning for President 
—the needs of American Business for corporate 
suretyship led to the formation of United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company. @ Today, its 
8,000 agents, located throughout the United States 
and Canada, help safeguard business and the 
individual by writing practically all forms of 
fidelity and surety bonds and casualty insurance 
policies. In the Air Age, as in the Victorian Age, 
U.S.F.& G. is Protection! 


—ULS.F.& G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor or lawyer. 
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source of capital still available in the 
world and, in the case of foreign 
investments, it is relatively untapped. 
A resumption of private foreign 
lending calls for a high degree of 
public responsibility on the part of 
American investors and a sound ap- 
praisal of foreign credit needs and 
credit worthiness. It presupposes a 
close integration of private foreign 
investment with the needs and re- 
quirements of the domestic economy. 


Foreign Investment 


As private foreign lending in- 
creases it is to be hoped that much 
will take the form of direct invest- 
ment. Direct investments do not in- 
volve the usual debtor-creditor rela- 
tionships and hence avoid the 
transfer difficulties usually attached 
to fixed interest loans. The United 
States investor must receive assur- 
ance on the score of political stabil- 
ity, fair tax treatment and non- 
discriminatory labor laws and 
employment regulations. On his part, 
the United States investor must be 
willing! to enter into partnership with 
local capital. 

In its role as advisor to the Na- 
tional Advisory Council, the Com- 
mittee for Financing Foreign Trade 
is in a position to render a construc- 


tive service. In this important task, 
it will need the advice and assistance 
of all American business and, as 
Chairman of the Committee, I should 
like to take this occasion to solicit 
that advice and assistance. 

A constructive international eco- 
nomic policy includes the reduction 
of trade barriers, stabilization of the 
foreign exchanges, the removal of 
exchange controls on current account 
transactions, and lending policies 
which will be beneficial to creditor 
and debtor. The adoption of such 
measures will, I am sure, be endorsed 
by a sufficient number of nations to 
make the free trading area of the 
world of great economic impor- 
tance. 

We, in the United States, can give 
lasting strength to the forces of 
multilateralism if we succeed in pre- 
venting an inflationary boom, which 
would be followed inevitably by a 
deep depression. Erratic business 
swings will affect our demand for 
imports and our exports of capital 
and will cause other nations to try 
to insulate themselves against this 
economy. The future of freer trade, 
as well as the future of the private 
enterprise system itself, is dependent 
upon the economic policies followed 
by the United States. Ours is a great 
responsibility. 


Inventory Facts and Credit 


(Continued from page 10) 


eration should be given to obsoles- 
cence and other factors as follows: 

(1) Inferior wartime products. 

(2) Technological advances made 
in the particular field. 

(3) Cheap lines. Due to increase 
in consumer purchasing power, in- 
ferior goods have been hard hit, and 
may continue to be unprofitable. 

(4) .Government surplus property 
disposal does not seem to have ef- 
fected industry, but may have a 
bearing in the future. 

(5) Competition from plants fully 
amortized as against those still re- 
quired to recover costs. This prob- 
lem is broader than the field of in- 
ventories. 

(6) Labor leaders have shown a 
definite trend in certain heavy indus- 
tries in advocating guaranteed min- 
imum yearly wages. If successful, 
there will be a need for planned pro- 
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duction and inventory schedules with 
a probable increase in average in- 
ventories. 

Other points which the credit 
grantor likes to know are: 

(1) Is the company in the right 
business? For example: A business 
manufacturing clutch plates for au- 
tomobiles is aware that within a 
short period of time automobiles will 
not require clutch plates. The entire 
pottery industry was very hard hit 
due to Japanese and other foreign 
competition. What effect will it have 
on the industry in two years’ time? 

(2) One of the most important 
to my mind, is the management guid- 
ed by sound statistical information 
and carefully planned budgets and 
inventory controls? 

(3) Is the inventory properly 
balanced and in line with others in 
the field. The size of the average 
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‘ 
inventory in relation to sales. 

(4) The amount of purchase com- 
mitments. The credit grantor can- 
not afford to extend credit for pur- 
pose of speculation in inventories 
unless the nature of the products 
permit it, and then it is necessary to 
know that such commitments are 
properly hedged. 

(5) The character of the goods is 
also important if relying in part on 
the inventory to support the loan. 
Some materials once entered into 
manufacturing process have no con- 
vertible value until completed. Other 
goods may be seasonable in nature. 

(6) The corporation has enough 
current capital to warrant assump- 
tion loan will not become frozen. 

(7) And, of course, above all, he 
wants to know all the facts. 

In closing I would like to suggest 
that a closer association of your so- 
ciety with the accountants and con- 
trollers be made, and that your group 
add its voice in the shaping of future 
financial statements. Government 
stepped in with its Security Ex- 
change Control Act, and we have 
government control on_ utilities, 
banks, insurance companies, and 
even credits, and so on, because 
business could not control itself. 
Government control of accounting 
statements and records is not a 
dream. Income tax laws exert a great 
influence in accounting treatment, 
and recently an official of the OPA 
(who receive statements from all 
business) suggested that the account- 
ing department be continued after 
OPA is out. 

You, as members of “Credo,” 
have in your hands the control of 
merchandise of every kind, aiding 
those who are worthy of credit and 
restricting those who are not. Your 
experience and knowledge can be ex- 
erted towards the stabilization of our 
economic life. 


Atlantic City: The Credit Women’s 
Breakfast at the Tri-State Conference 
was well attended. The Panel members 
were Bess Havens, Lillian Guth, Marion 
Fallon and Marian McSherry. 

Miss Havens gave a very excellent 
address on the assimilation of new mem- 
bers into women’s groups, development of 
leadership and publicity. 

Miss Guth spoke on Association mem- 
bership and Miss McSherry on the pro- 
motion of credit education among women. 

The toastmaster was Miss Frances 
Marshall of Erskine Healy Company of 
Rochester, president of the Rochester 
Credit Women’s Group. 











Burroughs Appoints 
Coleman President 


Detroit: John S. Coleman has been 
named president of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, succeeding 
Alfred J. Doughty, who resigned as presi- 
dent and a director on the advice of his 
physician. The change was effective Octo- 
ber 15. 

Mr. Coleman, a graduate lawyer, had 
been a vice-presidert and director of Bur- 
roughs since May, 1944. Although only 
49 years old, he brings to his new as- 
signment more than 26 years’ experience 
in Burroughs marketing and manufactur- 
ing. 

He began his Burroughs career in 
March, 1920, as a junior salesman at the 
company’s Washington branch. His out- 
standing selling record and talent for lead- 
ership eventually led him to the assistant 
managership of the Washington branch 
and, in 1937, to the post of division man- 
ager. 

With the outbreak of World War II, 
Mr. Coleman assumed the critical re- 
sponsibilities of liaison man between Bur- 
roughs and the Government in the negotia- 
tion for, and successful completion of, war 
contracts with the Army and the Navy 
for Norden bombsights. While in that 
capacity, he became assistant to the vice- 
president. 

In March, 1943, he moved to Detroit 
as executive assistant and became a vice- 
president and director the following year. 


Cincinnati: October 1943. . .338 
October 1944. . .376 
October 1945. ..403 
October 1946...510 and 
more coming 
October 1947...? 
Cincinnati’s membership committee 
seems to be going onward and up- 
ward with a vengeance. The fig- 
ures speak for themselves. This is 
a banner year for Cincinnati. Not 
only is the membership campaign a 
howling success, but it is also their 
fiftieth year of operation. Cincin- 
nati, too, is the scene of the regional 
conference, which will be held in 
conjunction with the golden anni- 
versary celebration. 





Credit Men Elected 
To Life Membership 


New York: William Betsch, assistant 
vice-president of. William Iselin & Co., 
Inc., and Hugh Brooks, assistant vice- 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York, who recently retired, have 
been elected to life membership in the 
New York Credit Men’s Association, in 
recognition of their long years of service 
in credit work. 

Mr. Betsch, who will retire at the end 
of the year, will have completed almost 
50 years with his company. Mr. Brooks, 
who retired on Oct. 1, recently became a 
member of the Quarter Century Club of 
the bank. 





New book tells how 
fo get thousands 





If your business needs thousands or millions 
quickly . . . for working capital or any other sound business use . . . send 
today for this new book. It will open your eyes to new opportunities for 
profit, through a method of financing that gives you a more liberal, more 
flexible and more dependable source of cash at low cost. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers have used our Commercial Financing 
Plan to a total of more than One Billion Dollars in the past five years . . . 
because it gives them more money to work with . . . under a continuing 
arrangement that lets them plan ahead with confidence. It frees them from 
worries about renewals, calls and periodic clean-ups of loans. And it involves 
no interference with management . . . no restrictions on operations. 


Send today for a copy of “‘A Better Way to Finance Your Business.” 
Learn how little money costs, how much more you can get and how long 
you can use it under our plan. No cost, no obligation. Just write the nearest 
Commercial Credit office listed below and ask for booklet ‘‘C.’’ 


WHAT USERS SAY 


“The cost of your service is very nominal and can be absorbed easily by the 
saving obtained.” 


“Business more than double... Your cooperation and promptness... enable 
us to buy better stock in bigger quantities at more attractive prices.”’ 


“The use of your services has enabled us to increase our volume of business 
materially at a cost which is cheaper to us than other means of financing.” 


“This financing has afforded us the opportunity to expand our business and 
improve our credit position.” 


“Our cost of money is less than a line of credit... to meet peak seasons.”’ 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


and Surplus $ FOU 


GOL 
‘ E 2, MD. 


BALTIMOR 





FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Is your customer paying others- 
ahead of you? 












eRe nen 
céunry F. NOVEMBER 8, 1946 


A Credit Interchange Report es 
—like this— 


"i | lee drerace oderate fiy, 
extend e f, 
will reveal the facts! SBS Petipa eth, 


10 
30 No Change 


14 Slower 


On the other hand, the customer may 


yPe/lo 
2945/"946 






be paying you, and neglecting others. 


In either event, it’s a situation to be 


watched, and you should have the facts. 


Get the facts about your customers’ paying record from Credit Interchange 
Reports. They tell you, too, where and what the customer buys— how 
long sold —date of last sale—highest recent credit—-how much is owed 
now and what is past due. 

With such) comprehensive information, tabulated in the reports for 


quick analysis, you are in a position to make sound decisions. 


* * * 


**For Service 


Why not learn more about Credit Interchange Service? The Bureau 
serving your area will gladly give you full information (without 


obligation). If you prefer, write for details to 


S=— Credit Interchange Bureaus 
Offices in more NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 


than 50 principal 


she 1154 Paul Brown Building . . . ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Credit Risoaidh 
Foundation Has 


Board’s Approval 


Chicago: After a study of more than 
two years, a special committee, appointed 
by the National Board of Directors, and 
headed by Past President Paul W. Miller, 
of Atlanta, submitted its final report and 
proposal on the establishment of a Credit 
Research Foundation, which was given 
final approval by the Directors at their 
fall meeting in Chicago on October 24-26. 
The National Board voted authority for 
the incorporation and inauguration of the 
foundation as soon as 500 charter mem- 
bers are enrolled. Subscriptions for the 
charter memberships will soon be open. 
It is hoped that the preliminaries of 
organization may be accomplished in time 
for the Credit Research Foundation to 
begin operations in the early part of 1947. 

All members of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men will be fully informed 
of the objectives and general plan of 
operation of the Credit Research Foun- 
dation. A full report will also be pub- 
lished in the December issue of Credit 
and Financial Management. 


LEADERS IN THE MEM- 
BERSHIP RACE 
October 1946 Compared with 


May 1946 

Net Total Pet. 

Gain Oct.17 Gain 
CLASS A 
SAN FRANCISCO 61 993 106.54 
Louisville 35 1009 103.59 
Los Angeles 38 1240 103.16 
CLASS B 
BALTIMORE 41 448 110.08 
Cincinnati 43 483 109.78 
Milwaukee 26 326 108.67 
CLASS C 
SAN DIEGO 33 245 115.56 
Memphis 9 203 104.63 
Dallas 10 231 104.52 
CLASS D 
EL PASO 12 115 115.65 
Houston 13 171 1083 
Dayton 10 151 107.09 
CLASS E 
TESRE HAUTE 5 108 104.85 
Oklahoma City 4 104 104 
Lexington 6 158 103.94 
CLASS F 
ELMIRA 6 26 130 
Charlotte 10 45 128.57 
Erie 5 24 126.31 
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NACM NEWS. 


About Credit Leaders 





E. L. Blaine, Jr. 


Board Recommends 
Immediate Action 


For Balanced Budget 


Chicago: We present below the resolu- 
tions adopted at the closing session of 
the meeting of the Board of Directors at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


Legislative Action 


BE IT RESOLVED that the National 
Office, through its Legislative committee, 
continue to arrange to place such resolu- 
tions as may be approved from time to 
time by the National Board of Directors, 
insofar as they concern legislative mat- 
ters, before the proper Congressional 
Legislative Committee or other govern- 
mental bodies for considered action. 


Balanced Budget 


WHEREAS, recognizing that there is 
danger to our economy through the con- 
tinuance of large scale deficit spending, 
and that already existing strong inflation- 
ary trends will be further stimulated by 
an unbalanced Federal budget, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
that the Congress be urged to take imme- 
diate and effective action to provide and 
maintain balanced Federal budget and 
further that this action be partially ac- 
complished by a substantial decrease in 
Federal expenditures including a marked 
reduction in the Federal payroll. 


Co-operatives 
WHEREAS our Federal Government 
(Next page, column one) 


Association Activities 


NACM President 
Reports on Fall 
Board Meeting 


by E. L. BLAINE, JR. 


President 
National Association of Credit Men 


(As reported in a bulletin to Presidents 
and Secretaries of all affiliated Associa- 
tions directly after the close of the Board 
meeting.) 

Chicago, October 28: My visits to local 
Associations (37 since June) and cor- 
respondence with others have impressed 
me with the keen interest of local Officers 
in the activities of our National Asso- 
ciation and their desire to coordinate, for 
mutual benefit, the local program with 
that of the National. I am, therefore, 
taking ‘time, while still in Chicago, to 
get out this early, but necessarily brief 
report, of the National Board Meeting 
which closed, here at the Drake hotel, on 
Saturday, October 26th. 

Every member came with a determina- 
tion and desire to take such action as 
might increase, where possible, the efh- 
ciency of our NACM. Every matter com- 
ing before the meeting received serious 
attention and the decisions were those 
which the board members felt would do 
most to provide increased or improved 
service to your members and your local 
administration. 

I thought you would be interested in 
this summary of some of the more im- 
portant actions taken: 

Reviewed operations of all departments, 
finances and budget, and plans for 1947 
Convention in New York. 

Established committee to assist in local 
personnel problems and recommended re- 
tirement plan for Local and National per- 
sonnel. 

Established a separate supervisory com- 
mittee for Collection activities. 

Recommended continuation of the prin- 
ciples of the present Credit Interchange 
plan. 

Authorized review of representation and 
methods of election of Officers and Board 
members. 

Approved the extended Educational pro- 
gram. 

Approved the Credit Research Founda- 
tion, which is to become effective upon 
procurement of no less than 500 members. 

Your representatives have done what 
they could, within the limitations of our 
finances and organizational authority, to 
provide your local Associations with 
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maximum service and assistance. We shall 
continue throughout the” year to render 
you that support and assistance but you 
must carry on from there and do the 
actual job in your local market. Let’s 
work together so that our members will 
say to both of us, at the end of the year, 
“Well done”! 


Resolutions 
(Continued from previous page) 


derives its major revenue to service the 
interest and principal payments on the 
National debt burden and to provide gov- 
ernmental service to our citizens through 
taxing the transactions and income of in- 
dividuals and corporations, and 

WHEREAS certain Co-operatives are 
now exempt from Federal Income Tax, 
and 

WHEREAS the National Association 
of Credit Men has no criticism of or quar- 
rel with Co-operatives as such under the 
American system of free enterprise under 
conditions of absolute equality, taxations 
responsibility or otherwise, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
the Directors of the National Association 
of Credit Men urge Congress to give early 
consideration with a view to correction 
of the inequality and discriminatory tax 
exemption in favor of certain Co-opera- 
tives which in their operations compete 
with taxable business enterprises. 


Taxation 


WHEREAS, under existing Federal 
Income Tax laws, the individual Income 
Tax on corporate dividends results in 
double taxation on corporate earnings. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
that the Congress of the United States be 
urged to pass the necessary legislation to 
exempt corporate dividends from indi- 
vidual Income Tax. 


Socialized Credit 


RESOLVED that it is to the interest 
and welfare of the nations that credit, 
when soundly based, be accepted by pri- 
vate commercial interests. Private or- 
ganizations in the credit fields are able, 
ready and willing to meet all worthy 
credit needs. They should be given every 
opportunity to do so and the trend to- 
ward government socialization of credit 
should be checked. This trend is contrary 
to the economic principles of a free and 
independent representative form of gov- 
ernment and not in keeping with Amer- 
ican tradition. 


Thanks to the Hosts 


WHEREAS the Board of Directors of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
has been privileged to enjoy the warm 
hospitality of the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men and the kindly citizens of 
the City of Chicago, 

BE IT RESOLVED that it is our ex- 
pressed wish that our sincere thanks be 
given to C. W. Dittmar, President, and 
James S. Cox, Secretary-Manager of the 
Chicago Association, and, through them, 
to the other Officers, Directors and office 
personnel of their Association for the 
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many anticipations of our every desire; 
and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
our thanks be expressed to Mrs. George 
Nippert, and the lovely ladies of her Com- 
mittee, who provided interesting enter- 
tainment for the wives of our board mem- 
bers during the sessions of this Board, and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
we express our appreciation to the daily 
newspapers for their cooperation in pre- 
senting the news about the activities of 
this meeting to the public. 
Respectfully submitted: 
F. W. Black 
E. N. Ronnau 
Charles E. Fernald 


Retirement Plans 


Two important matters with respect to 
the personnel of the National and local 
offices were discussed. The decisiou:s of 
the Board are best indicated by the reso- 
lutions of policy as adopted by the Board. 

RESOLVED that the security in old 
age of loyal employees is a business obli- 
gation and is conducive to a high quality 
of service. 

RESOLVED that the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men requests the local 
Boards of Directors to make this sub- 
ject a matter of personal consideration 
at their first Board meeting in the year 
1947, and that, through the Presidents of 
their organizations, they advise the Execu- 
tive Manager of the National Association 
what action they have taken on these 
recommendations. 

RESOLVED that it is the sense of this 
Board that the National Association put 
into effect as quickly as possible a re- 
tirement plan for its employees. 


Calibre of Personnel 


RESOLVED that the Board of Di- 
rectors of the NACM believes that there 
is no more important factor in the value 
of the Association to its members than 
the calibre of its employed personnel. 
Therefore the Board recommends to all 
local Associations an early review of its 
management, proper compensation, future 
opportunity and the development of capa- 
ble successors to present incumbents. 


Seattle Credit Men 
Consider Inflation 


And Its Effects 


Seattle: The October meeting of the 
Seattle Association of Credit Men was 
an unusual and exciting one. Mr. Reno 
Odlin, President of the Puget Sound Na- 
tional Bank of Tacoma, who addressed 
the Association with striking success in 
1942, was the speaker again, on the sub- 
ject “Inflation and Its Consequences.” 

In addition to Mr. Odlin, the entertain- 
ment committee, under the chairmanship 
of E..A. Cowman, of Cowman-Campbell 
Paint Co., secured the services of Dr. 
Cornelis Bladergroen, who, besides being 
a practicing physician, is also a concert 
pianist of note. Mr. Bladergroen, a na- 
tive of the Netherlands, was active in the 
Dutch underground during the war. 


Chicago ACM 
Entertains The 
National Board 


Chicago: Officers and directors of the 
National Association of Credit Men were 
guests of honor at the annual Fall Din- 
ner Meeting of the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 23 in the Gold Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel. The dinner was sponsored by 
the Industry Credit Groups of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Among those seated at the speakers’ 
table were E. L. Blaine, Jr., Seattle, 
Washington, President of the National 
Association, and three Divisional Vice- 
Presidents, Joseph Rubanow of New 
York, Harry J. Offer of Detroit and 
Frank J. Dudley of Portland, Oregon. 
Others were Past Presidents, Robert L. 
Simpson of New Orleans, Paul Miller of 
Atlanta, Bruce Tritton of Cleveland, 
George J. Gruen of Cincinnati and S. J. 
Whitlock of Huron, Ohio. 

President C. W. Dittmar, Crane Com- 
pany, of the Chicago Association, pre- 
sided. The address of the evening was 
delivered by Henry H. Heimann, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Association 
and a Past President. His subject was 
“Today’s Credit Responsibility.” 

Harry E. Silverstone, Galler Drug 
Company, Chairman of the Industry 
Credit Groups, presented to Clyde C-. 
Posvick, Corey Steel Company, Chairman 
of the Industrial Supplies and Machinery 
Credit Group, the trophy awarded an- 
nually to the Association Group having 
the best attendance at individual meetings 
throughout the year. 


National Directors’ Wives 
Feted by Chicago Hosts 


Chicago: An interesting social feature 
of the meeting of the officers and members 
of the Board of Directors of the National 
Association of Credit Men in Chicago, 
October 24, 25, and 26 were the two 
luncheons given in honor of the wives of 
the visiting delegates. At the first on Oc- 
tober 24 at the Drake Hotel the hostess 
was Mrs. George H. Nippert, the wife of 
George H. Nippert, The Procter and 
Gamble Distributing Company, the repre- 
sentative of the Chicago District on the 
National Board. The second on October 
25 was at Field’s with the wives of the 
officers of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men as hostesses. 


South Bend: The South Bend 
Association of Credit Men was vis- 
ited on October 21 by National 
President E. J. Blaine, Jr., Vice- 


President of the Peoples National 
Bank of Washington. Mr. Blaine 
has been speaker at many Asso- 
ciation meetings during the last 
month. 
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1947 Credit 
Congress To 


Be Held In NYC 


Following the French Lick business 
meeting, the National Board of Directors 
of the NACM accepted the invitation of 
the New York Credit Men’s Association 
to hold their Fifty-first Annual Conven- 
tion in the City of New York. The time 
set for the meeting is Sunday, May 11, 
through Thursday, May 15. One entire 
day will be devoted to Industrial Credit 
Meetings. 

For headquarters hotels, a group of five 
hotels, known as the “Pennzone” Hotels, 
will be used. They include the following 
well known hotels: 

Pennsylvania, New Yorker, Governor 
Clinton, McAlpin and Martinique. 

The New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion is well under way in the formation 
of committees. President Earl N. Felio 
has virtually completed his selections for 
chairmen of the most important commit- 
tees and the individual posts necessary 
for the successful operation of the con- 
vention. All committees should be filled 
before the end of the year, after which 
they will be inactive until after the mid- 
dle of January when they will get into 
action in good time for the convention. 


New York Forum 
Features Talk By 
Judge k. C. Maguire 


New York: Continuing its fine series 
of forums, the New York Credit Men’s 
Association met on October 29 to hear 
Edward C. Maguire, Director, Division 
of Labor Relations of the City of New 
York, who discussed “New York City’s 
Labor Problems—How Should We Solve 
Them?” 

There can be no true prosperity with- 
out sound labor relations. Labor disturb- 
ances have, unfortunately, slowed up re- 
covery, have cost the country untold mil- 
lions of dollars and have seriously af- 
fected the health, welfare and convenience 
of millions of people. 

New York City is the first municipality 
in the country to establish a Division of 
Labor Relations to represent and protect 
the rights and welfare of the public. 

Judge Edward C. Maguire is the newly 
appointed Director of that division and 
delivered his first scheduled address to the 
business men of New York at the Octo- 
ber evening forum of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association. 

Judge Maguire has an outstanding rec- 
ord as lawyer and jurist in this City. In 
private practice, he successfully handled 
hundreds of labor disputes. After serving 
as a City Magistrate, he became Deputy 
Commissioner of Labor Relations for the 
Board of Transportation. 


New Horizons Subject 
Of Hartford Talk by 


Furniture Executive 


Hartford: The Hartford Association of 
Credit Men held its October meeting at 
the Wethersfield Country Club, Wethers- 
field, Connecticut. Mr. Henry C. Perry, 
Treasurer of the Heywood Wakefield Co. 
of Gardner, Mass., addressed the members. 
on “New Horizons for Credit Managers.” 

He is a man who from time to time 
has made critical appraisal of credit ex- 
ecutives and his views are always wel- 
come by members of the credit profession. 
Mr. Perry has been actively identified 
with the Controller’s Institute of America. 
and takes an active part in the National 
Association of Manufacturers. He is. 
treasurer of a progressive and successful 
New England business. 


Peoria Credit Man 
Receives Promotion 


Peoria: Virgil B. Grant has beem 
elected treasurer of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. Mr. Grant who has been assistant. 
treasurer of the company since 1944, suc- 
ceeds W. J. McBrian. 

Mr, Grant has been with Caterpillar 
since graduating from the University of 
Illinois and has held many positions in 
the company, including that of credit man- 
ager, before his present promotion. He is. 
a member of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. 





SPIRIT of “46 


SOARING WINGS 


HE WINGS of the airways 

soar with the progressive 
Spirit of 46 ... with new speed, 
safety and efficiency attuned to 
tomorrow. So also does this spirit 
of modernization motivate new 
methods, improved facilities, 
advanced concepts of service put 
forward by these alert and mod- 
ern fire insurance companies. 


e@When planning your property in- 
surance, specify to your broker or 
agent the advanced service provided 
by these time-tested fire companies. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


ILLINOIS FIRE 


Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO 





Yes, there is an economical ledger 
paper and index card made with 100% 
cotton fiber. PARSONS LINEN LEDGER 
and PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL are tough, 
long-lasting, and don’t get dog-eared. 

They work well with all ribbons, 
inks and carbons, and have the finest 
writing and erasing surfaces. Constant 
use and erasing neither change the 
color of these ledger papers and index 


cards, nor roughen their surfaceso that 
entries would smudge, smear, or run. 


For permanent records to last in-- 


definitely PARSONS LINEN LEDGER and 
PARSONS INDEX BRISTOL are the stocks 
to specify. And for deeds, contracts,. 
important correspondence and other 
types of long-lasting records PARSONS. 
BOND, 100% new cotton fiber, will 
more than meet your needs, 








PARSONS PAPER COMPANY e@ HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Rochester Plays 
Host to Three 


State Conference 


Atlantic City: More than 500 delegates 
were present when the Tri-State Confer- 
ence came to order in Atlantic City on 
October 18th. It was originally planned 
to hold the conference in Rochester, but 
the old bogey of room shortages reared 
its ugly head and Rochester had to con- 
tent itself with being host to the confer- 
ence in a foreign town. 

The delegates lost no time getting down 
to business. Alfred F. Janus, Union Trust 
Co., Rochester, general chairman of the 
conference opened the morning session at 
9:30, following which Walter B. Sullivan, 
of Lincoln Rochester Trust Co., President 
of the Rochester Association welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the host city. John 
R. Abersold, member of the faculty of the 
Wharton School of Finance & Commerce, 
then spoke on “Labor Problems in Japan” 
and Lewis Shellbach of Standard & Poor’s 
discussed the subject “The Boom Is Here 
—What Next?” 

At the President’s luncheon, which fol- 
lowed the morning session, Henry H. 
Heimann, Executive Manager of the 
NACM, gave the keynote speech, choosing 
as his subject “Boom or Bust.” 

The deliberations continued throughout 
the afternoon, the meeting adjourning at 
5 p. m. At the banquet, held in the 
Renaissance Room of the Hotel Ambassa- 
dor, the conference headquarters, Frank 
E. Gannett, president of Gannett News- 
papers, delivered an address which de- 
scribed his recent travels through Europe 
and the impressions left on him by the 
trip. This talk is reproduced elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Saturday morning’s program started 
really early with a Credit Women’s 
breakfast at 7:45 after which the ladies 
retired for a women’s business meeting. 
At 9 the various trade groups went their 
several ways, and those who did not en- 
gage in any group meetings attended a 
round table discussion under the leadership 
of R. Lynn Galloway, General Credit 
Manager of Eastman Kodak. Two talks 
given at this discussion appear in this 
issue. 

At 11:00 Wilbert Ward gave the final 
scheduled talk to the delegates on “Export 
—or Foreign Trade?” after which the 
conference adjourned. It was generally 
agreed that, except for the not too satis- 
factory hotel situation, due to the fact that 
the hotels in Atlantic City are still suffer- 
ing somewhat from the long occupation 
by the army, the conference was a com- 
plete success. 


Denver: The Credit Women’s Club of 
Denver held their Annual Association 
Meeting October 21, 1946, at the Navarre 
Restaurant, the guest speaker being Mr. 
J. B. McKelvy, Secretary of the Rocky 
Mountain Association of Credit Men. 
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Large Attendance at 
Credit Women’s Club 


Meet in Minneapolis 


Credit women from 26 cities of the 
United States and from one Canadian city 
attended the 1946 Credit Women’s Con- 
ference at Hotel Radisson in Minneap- 
olis on October 19th and 20th. A large 
delegation from Chicago flew to Min- 
neapolis in a chartered four-motor plane. 
Delegates came from such widely scat- 
tered places as San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Calif., Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, 
Tenn., New York City, Boston and Win- 
nipeg, Canada, as well as many points 
between. 

The conference opened with a “Coffee 
Party” on Friday night for the early reg- 
istrants. The Saturday morning session 
was called to order by Mrs. Georgie M. 
Anderson, Chas. W. Stone Co., President 
of the Minneapolis club. The assembly 
was greeted by Blanche M. Scanlon, Nash 
Coffee Co., Chairman NCW ©xecutive 
Committee, and W. N. Rainville, First 
Acceptance Corp., President, Minneapolis 
Association of Credit Men. The welcom- 
ing address was given by Mayor of Min- 
neapolis, Hubert H. Humphrey, Jr. Fol- 
lowing this, Mary E. P. Curran, Jones 
McDuffee & Stratton, Boston, Director, 
NACM, spoke on “Women in the Credit 
Profession” and Alleen Harrison, Tafel 
Electric Supply Co., Louisville, Past 
Chairman NCW Executive Committee, 
spoke on “The Outlook for New Small 
Business.” A forum on present day credits 
completed the morning session. 

At the noon luncheon Ann E. Jamison, 
Murdock Jewelry Co., Director NACM, 
gave an address on her recent trip abroad, 
“Passport to London; Visé to Switzer- 
land.” 

The afternoon program presented Karla 
J. Howe, Great Lakes Varnish Works, 
Chicago; Past Div. Chm. NCW Exec. 
Committee, speaking on “Inventory —A 
Credit Hazard,” and Retta Henderson, 
Niles & Moser Cigar Co., Kansas City, 
Member, NCW Exec. Committee, speak- 
ing on “Credit Ethics.” This session also 
closed with another forum on present day 
credits led by Florence E. Armstrong, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Member NCW Exec. Committee. 

A reception at 6:00 was followed by 
the Grand Banquet. Favors at this event 
were handkerchiefs which Miss Jamison 
had brought from Switzerland. National 
President E. L. Blaine, Jr., of Seattle, 
gave a greeting from the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. The main speaker 
was Dr. Walter H. Judd, Congressman 
from Minnesota on “Governmental Trends 
Today.” The banquet was followed by a 
floor show. 

National Chairman Blanche Scanlon 
presided at the breakfast and business 
meeting Sunday morning at which Marie 
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Ferguson, NACM, New York, Sec. NCW 
Exec. Committee, spoke on “Women in 
the National Association of Credit Men” 
and Lucy G. Killmer, Guaranty Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Vice-Chairman 
NCW Exec. Committee, spoke on “Pub- 
licity.” The new NCW Executive Com- 
mittee was introduced and greetings were 
given from the past NCW Exec. Com- 
mittee by Irene Austin of Chicago and 
Alleen Harrison of Louisville. After re- 
ports from participating clubs, the con- 
ference was adjourned. In the afternoon 
the visitors were conducted on a two and 
one-half hour tour of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul with Minneapolis credit women 
acting as guides. 





Cleveland: Fifty-two members and 
guests came down to the October 9th 
meeting of the Cleveland Credit Women, 
which was held at the Women’s City Club 
in the Bulkley Building. The guest 
speaker, Dr. Warren Guthrie, Professor 
of Speech, Western Reserve University, 
gave a most interesting talk on the sub- 
ject “How to Win Friends and Influence 
People—and Still Keep Your Self-Re- 
spect!” and brought out how well it can 
be applied in the credit profession. 

The Rummage Sale put on by the Club 
September 28th and 29th was more than 
a success; Chairman Alice Keil, of Mill- 
craft Paper Company, and Co-Chairman 
Miriam Wall, of World Publishing Com- 
pany, gave the financial report as well as 
humorous “high-lights” on the event. 


Chicago: Our October monthly meet- 
ing was a most exceptional one in that 
we had as guest speakers all four officers 
of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men: Mr. C. W. Dittmar, Crane Com- 
pany, President; Mr. R. L. Seaman, Star 
Novelty & Utilities, Inc., 1st Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. A. L. Jones, Armour and Com- 
pany, 2nd Vice-President; Mr. J. E. 
Walsh, Oscar Mayer & Co., Treasurer, 
and James S. Cox, Secretary-Manager of 
the Association. 

The speakers devoted their talks to 
credit problems and prospects and Mr. 
Cox spoke on the operations of the Asso- 
ciation. 





Los Angeles: It is with much pleasure 
that we report on our October meeting. 
The attendance was one of the largest 
since the war. Special effort was made to 
greet new members and extend to all a 
cordial welcome. The Entertainment Com- 
mittee operated a “Truth and Conse- 
quence” program with everyone partici- 
pating and lots of laughs. 

On November 4, Mr. Mel Scott, well 
known Los Angeles business man spoke 
on Living Life in the American Way. 
Mr. Scott is a native of Chicago and has 
lived in Los Angeles for twenty years. 
He is Past District Commander of the 
American Legion. Mr. H. E. McManigal, 
Somers Manufacturing Co., Vice-Presi- 
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dent and Chairman of the Membership 
Committee of the Los Angeles Credit 
Managers Association, spoke approvingly 
on membership. 


Jacksonville: Largely through the ef- 
forts of Rita Robinson, Credit Manager 
of the Mid-South Oil Company of Mem- 
phis, a new Credit Women’s Group, the 
forty-fifth, has been formed in Jackson- 
ville. At the moment of writing there 
are eight charter members of the new 
group; the officers are Lucy G. Miller, 
Miller Machinery and Supply Co., Presi- 
dent; Billie Rodebaugh, Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co., Vice-Président; 
Clarice Umstead, Florida Motor Service, 
Treasurer, and Audrey Sappe, Jackson- 
ville Association of Credit Men, Secre- 
tary. 


Boston: The 18th meeting of the Credit 
Women’s Club of Boston was attended 
by 39 members and guests at the Pioneer 
Hotel, Oct. 10th. A most interesting and 
educational talk was given by Mrs. Ray- 
mond E. Wheeler, legislative chairman, 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, on 
“Woman’s Place in the Sun.” 

Afterwards, a technicolor movie of the 
four seasons of New England, courtesy of 
Esso, gave an interesting half hour’s en- 
tertainment. 


Binghamton: The Triple Cities Credit 
Woman’s Club began a series of courses 
on October 28 on the subject of Applied 
Psychology. Instructor Dr. Waldemar H. 
Boldt gained much additional experience 
in his profession of psychologist during 
the war and is a prominent figure in civic 
affairs. 


Utica: “Individuals have a good gov- 
errfnent only if they are interested enough 
to provide themselves with one,” V. C. 
Crisafulli, chairman of the economics de- 
partment of Utica College of Syracuse 
University, said at a dinner meeting of 
the Credit Women’s Group in the Hotel 
Utica. He pointed out that nations had a 
bad government only if they deserved one 
and that Americans could avoid making 
Europe’s mistakes by careful use of their 
civil liberties. A discussion period fol- 
lowed. 





_ St. Paul: At the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the St. Paul Credit Women’s 
Club, Mrs. Ruth Abernathy, Executive 
Director of the St. Paul Council of Hu- 
man Relations, gave a most interesting 
and timely discourse on present day situa- 
tions as they affect her field. 

A steak fry (which alas turned out to 
be weiners in some cases, due to the meat 
shortage) was held during the past month, 
was well attended and most enjoyable with 
the weather just nippy enough to lend 
charm to the warm fire and outdoor at- 
mosphere. 


Philadelphia: Charles F. Sheldon, Man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Credit Bureau, 
Inc. was the speaker at the Novem- 


ber meeting of the Philadelphia Credit 
Women’s Club at the New Century Club. 
Mr. Stockton spoke on “Credit.” Brief 
reviews were also given on the Minneap- 
olis and Atlantic City conferences. 


Jacksonville: At the Southeastern 
Credit Conference, the delegates from 
the Credit Women’s groups met to dis- 
cuss the theme “Women In Business.” 

The following topics were brought up: 

1. Famous Women through the Ages 

(all branches). 

2. A Famous Credit Woman (The Life 

of Annie Porter). 

3. Women go to War. 

4. Women Step Down. 

5. The Proposed Equality Amendment. 

Representatives were present from 
Chattanooga, New Orleans, Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Jacksonville and Memphis. 


50 Year Celebration, 


Regional Conference, 
Held at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati: The Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men combined its Fiftieth An- 
niversary Dinner with a Regional Credit 
Conference on Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 8 and. 9. 

The Conference started on Friday noon 
with a luncheon at the Netherland Plaza, 
at which the speaker was Henry H. Hei- 
mann, Executive Manager of the National 
Association of Credit Men, who chose as 
his subject “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” Others in an outstanding aggre- 
gation of speakers were: Mr. C. B. 
Fergus, Vice-President of Mellon Na- 
tional. Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. His subject 
was “Gold and Its Effect on Foreign 
Trade”; Mr. Fred C. Dennis, resident 
partner of Lybrand, Ross Bros. and Mont- 
gomery, Cincinnati, Ohio, whose subject 
was “Accounting Trends in Operating 
Statements and also Financial State- 
ments”; and Mr. E. I. H. Bennett, Vice- 
President of Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Bennett spoke on “Trends in Consumer 
Trade.” 

Marie Ferguson, Secretary of the Credit 
Women’s Group, was there and spoke on 
the place of women in credit work. The 
Associations invited to the Conference 
were Akron, Canton, Charleston, Cin- 
cinnati, Clarksburg, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton, Huntington, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Parkersburg-Marietta, Pittsburgh, 
Toledo, Wheeling, and Youngstown. 


Outstanding Kansas City 
Credit Executive Retires 


Kansas City: Roy Kemp, of V. P. But- 
ler Manufacturing Co., recently retired 
from business after 39%4 years with his 
firm. He was probably the most outstand- 
ing membership procurer that the Asso- 
ciation ever had. He seldom missed a 
group meeting, dinner meeting, committee 
meeting, regional or national conference. 
In short, he was an outstanding member 
of the Association for thirty-nine years. 
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Petroleum Credit 


Men Must Delay 
Meeting Again 


Pittsburgh: The Petroleum Division 
Conference, planned for October 8-10 in 
Pittsburgh, was postponed until Novem- 
ber 18-20 owing to the power strike. 

Now it is the hotel strike which is up- 
setting the oilmen’s plans, and it has 
been decided to by-pass Pittsburgh en- 
tirely and to hold the conference in Chi- 
cago on the 9th, 10th and 11th of De- 
cember. The headquarters will be the 
Congress Hotel and the program, as 
originally described in the September is- 
sue of Credit and Financial Management, 
will be preserved intact. It is also hoped 
that the speakers originally scheduled to 
appear in Pittsburgh last month will still 
be able to attend the meetings in Chicago. 


Interchange And Its 
Functions Discussed 


At Los Angeles Forum 


Los Angeles: On October 15, the Los 
Angeles , Credit Managers’ Association 
held a Forum Meeting at which the sub- 
ject of Credit Interchange and Its Func- 
tions were discussed. 

It was felt that such a forum would be 
an extremely useful thing as it would 
demonstrate the mechanics and functions 
of interchange, so that all members might 
receive value in full. Moreover, non-using 
members were given an opportunity to 
understand the functions of this valuable 
service and prospective members could be 
given a live demonstration of its value. 

To quote Mr. A. D. Johnson, Secretary- 
Manager, Los Angeles Credit Managers’ 
Association, “A thorough knowledge of 
‘what makes the wheels go round’ in- 
creases the value of anything we use.” 


Insurance for Industry 
Is Subject of Speech 
At Milwaukee Meeting 


Milwaukee: The October meeting of 
the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men 
was held at the Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
Service Auditorium on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 23. The program was an interesting 
one, consisting of a talk and a movie. P. 
M. Gahagan, widely known insurance ex- 
ecutive, and also instructor of Industry 
Insurance Courses at the University of 
Wisconsin, spoke on “Insurance for In- 
dustry.” Inasmuch as credit executives 
are always vitally interested in insurance 
precaution, this subject and speaker were 
both happy choices. The movie was the 
one produced by the Standard Oil Co. of 
California entitled “What Would You 
Say.” which is regarded as one of the best 
credit stories ever told. 
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Membership Is 
Steadily Rising 


Month by Month 


The membership committee of the Na 
tional Association of Credit Men, o! 
which the chairman is C. Calloway, Jr., 
of Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chicka- 
mauga, Ga., presented its report to the 
National Board of Directors in Chicago 
last month. 

The figures presented, covering the 
period from May lst to October 17 of 
this year, show a steady and substantial 
increase. However, one tabulation, which 
is prepared each month, and which is not 
too generally noticed, is that showing the 
Associations who report a net gain for 
one or more consecutive months. 

There are 65 such Associations. Thir- 
teen of them have had a steadily rising 
monthly membership for over two years. 
Of these, eight report a net gain for three 
years or more; and the leader, Phila- 
delphia, has increased its membership 
every month for SIX YEARS and TWO 
MONTHS. 

The comparison of the leading Asso- 
ciations for the past five months appears 
on page 330. 


Louisville Hears Talk 
On Soviets By Alber, 
Foreign Correspondent 


Louisville: The Louisville Association 
of Credit Men had a turnout of 325 
guests at the fall membership dinner meet- 
ing on Wednesday, October 16. Louis f. 
Alber, Cleveland Foreign Correspondent, 
spoke on “Behind the Soviet Iron Cur- 
tain.” This was Mr. Alber’s first appear- 
ance before any group since his return 
from a fourteen country trip to Europe. 
Mr. Alber stated that Russia could not 
possibly fight a war now and probably will 
not be able to for another fifteen years. 
He described the Soviet Union as a na- 
tion acutely aware of its own weaknesses. 


Credit Executive—College graduate—Associate— 
National Institute of Credit. 19 years experi- 
ence in wholesale, retail and installment credits 
and collections—handling personnel. Now em- 
ployed by national company but present position 
doesn’t afford sufficient opportunity for expan- 
sion. Box N-3, Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment. 


Experienced credit man with manufacturing 
background. Capable reviewer, analyst, and 
correspondent. Executive qualities. Dependable, 
conscientious. Desires position with reliable 
organization. Box N-2, Credit and Financial 
Management. 


Credit Manager or Assistant Credit Manager. 
19 years experience in the clothing manufactur- 
ing field. Good educational background. Excel- 
lent references. Prefer business located in the 
middle eastern section. Box N-1, Credit and 
Financial Management. 


A Swedish Newspaper Credit Man woul like 
to correspond now and then with some American 
Newspaper—or other—Credit Managers about 
Credit and Collection problems, literature, etc. 
Eric Hagbrink, 
Sweden. 


Dagens Nyheter, Stockholm, 
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EFFECTIVE CREDIT LETTERS 


by MAY HOWELL 


Credit Manager 
University of Chicago Press 


It is appropriate that those who are new in credit work open the fall 
season conscious of the fact that letter writing is just as important as 
approving an account for continued credit or opening a new account. 
And incidentally it won’t hurt some of us older credit folk to review 
our correspondence to see whether or not we have fallen into bad habits 
in these past few years. Our hey day is over. We must now get down to 
serious work in collections and credit. Collections have come easy for some- 
time but there will be more stones in our path ahead, and we must be pre- 
pared to side step them. 


This discussion is intended to apply only to credit executives who need 
not be so concerned with the technique of the letter as with its contents. But 
of course appearance counts a great deal so we will refresh our memories 
on the mechanics of construction as well as purpose. 


Someone has said “A good letter does by mail what you would do 
verbally if time and space permitted.” All you must do to write good letters 
is to learn to express your own personality. Some do this one way and some 
another. It’s the results that count. You want to collect a balance due your 
firm or answer a complaint—you have a purpose to accomplish. No two 
personalities are alike so no two letters will be alike. Your letter is just you 
telling him by mail what you would say if you were face to face with him. 
You are just talking. Just as you wish to make a good impression in your 
personal appearance so should your letter be well groomed. 


(1) It should be well placed on the page 
(A) Proper salutations 
(B) Correctly punctuated 
(C) Easily read, and, of course 
(D) Free from erasures. 

Indentations, abbreviations, etc., are mechanics which your company rules 
will govern. It’s what you say in a letter that counts. 

(2) Word your letter in simple language avoiding rubber stamp expres- 
sions. Present your message concisely and truthfully. It may be good orebad 
news to the reader but both can be presented in a manner which will leave 
a good impression. Bad news can be tempered with human kindness and 
good news presented enthusiastically without gush. Just be natural. 

(3) The personality of the writer is reflected in his presentation of facts. 
Keep the reader’s interest sustained. 

(4) Transact your business as quickly and efficiently as possible but never 
lose an opportunity to make a friendly contact or render a service which 
will build good will for your company. Your customer’s time is valuable so 
be concise. 

(5) Give full information convincingly and truthfully showing the 
proper attitude and the results of your letters will speak well for you and 
your company. It’s mostly a matter of attitude. If you enjoy your work and 
have a keen interest in others and in civic life, you can’t help but make your 
letters friendly and helpful. 

Don’t destroy the prestige of your sales Aeoantsnet We all have occa- 
sional disagreements with salesmen because they are interested in geiting 
their goods to the customer and it’s our unpleasant duty sometimes to refuse 
further credit, but we should be frank with the customer. Explain this to 
him in a way which will get your cash but still keep him happy. This is a 
ticklish situation. One which calls for tact but a frank honest statement. 
Then your firm is in the clear having refused in a business like manner. 
If he doesn’t respond likewise, you are justified in taking further action, 
getting a little tougher, until the breaking point. But, even a threat can be 
tempered so it won’t be too hard on the customer. Before writing your letter, 
prepare for it by gathering all your facts and plan your approach. You 
must, of course, know your customer. Personalize your letters and visualize 
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your customer. Make your salutation friendly and cordial and proceed to 
talk to him. It isn’t oratory that counts; it’s the plain simple truth spoken as 
man to man. 

If it is necessary to admit you are wrong, don’t hesitate. It sometimes 
helps a lot. Remember your customers are in three classes: 

I. Good pay 
II. Slow pay 

III. Dead beats 

The type of customer will determine somewhat your phraseology. A 
teamster may have graduated from college, but he is more accustomed to 
forceful language than the lady who hasn’t paid for her nylons. But I don’t 
mean you should swear at the teamster or call the lady “dearie.” There’s a 
happy medium that both understand which will at the same time reflect you 
and your product. You may want both of these customers at some future 
time. Mr. Dignan who gave the first series of talks on letter writing to the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men used to say every letter should consist 
of a star, chain and hook. The star gets attention. The chain explains the 
proposition. The hook compels action. 

Begin your letter with confidence. If you don’t believe your message, you 
can’t get it across to your reader. I suggest, however, you avoid stunts. Their 
day has passed. Just be friendly and interesting. 

The chain is the letter. Each fact which you present is a link and your 
letter is as strong as each link properly welded. Short words, crisp sentences 
all have their part in making a solid chain to which the hook is fastened. 
With this hook you compel action on the part of the reader. You have 
convinced him of your sincerity and he will respond accordingly. 

Another authority on letter writing, Aline Hower, gives us 7 C’s in 
letter writing. “C” seems to be a favorite letter with credit men—last week 
you heard about 5 C’s in credit, now I give you 7 C’s in letter writing: 

Miss Hower’s 7 C’s are: 

. Clearness (simple words. Punctuation) 
. Completeness—all facts 

. Conciseness—to the point 

. Correctness—prepare your facts 
Courtesy—it pays 

Candor—admit your own mistakes 
Character—your own personality 

I have listed spirit as one of the requisites of good letters. If we let our 
customer know at the very beginning the policy of our house by a courteous 
friendly statement he will be guided accordingly. This can be done in sev- 
eral ways such as 


1. Appeal to his self-interest. I’ve seen examples of this as “Promptness 
keeps your credit record perfect and helps us give you more efficient serv- 
ice” or “Prompt payment promotes prompt service.” 

2. Appeal to fairness. But here again this must be a straight forward, 
frank statement. This appeal is especially effective in cases of unearned 
discounts. It isn't fair to allow unearned discounts to some when others earn 
them. “We have given you the fairest possible treatment and feel you 
should treat us the same way,” or “We'll continue to be fair with you if 
you will cooperate.” 


But when the situation calls for legal action you can work on pride and 
fear. All threats of suit should express preference for a friendly settlement 
and give the customer a “last chance,” but let him know you have been 
patient and it’s now time for final action. 


Here is the way one man did this: “Your credit record is clear. Surely 
you don’t want to mar it now. Legal action is expensive to the debtor and 
we are reluctant to resort to it. So it’s now up to you!” 


That’s what I have in mind when I urge you to show the proper spirit. 
Give all facts in the case as convincingly as possible and your letter will 
produce results. 

Letter writing is not a hard job if you go about it as you would talk to a 
friend. I hope I have given you a few points for your consideration. I would 
Suggest you who are beginners secure a good book on the subject as your 
theory, but don’t be bookish—be yourself ! 


NAMA WN 
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St. Louis Golden 
Jubilee Celebrated 
At October Meeting 


St. Louis: Still another Association 
reached the Fiftieth Year mark last Mon- 
day when the St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men held its Golden Anniversary 
Dinner on October 17. The speaker was 
Bruce Thomas, distinguished free lance 
foreign correspondent, on the subject “The 
Orient Is Our Business.” 

Mr. Thomas recently returned from a 
tour of the Orient and was in a position 
to give an up to date report on Postwar 
Asia. He presented factual material se- 
cured solely from personal observation and 
interviews with leaders in other fields. He 
was also present at the Bikini Atoll Bomb 
Tests. 

Being a free-lancer, Mr. Thomas has 
to answer to nobody for his statements 
and opinions, and is in a position to speak 
freely about what he thinks. 


Chicago Association 
Indoctrinates New 
Members at Dinner 


Chicago: At intervals new members of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men 
are invited to attend a dinner in the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Club in the 
Merchandise Mart, the largest office 
building in the world and the home of the 
Association. 

The guests gather first in the commo- 
dious quarters of the Association on the 
21st floor. They are provided with neatly 
lettered badges giving their names and 
companies and thus affording an easy and 
enjoyable method of at once getting ac- 
quainted with “the other fellow” which 
also frequently means “the other lady.” 
Members of the Association staff are on 
hand to greet the new members and ex- 
plain to them fully the workings of the 
many departments of service to all mem- 
bers of the Association. This really is an 
eye-opener. 

At 7 o’clock the guests proceed to the 
second floor of the Mart where the club 
is located. Following dinner, a visual pres- 
entation of the work of the Chicago and 
National Associations of Credit Men is 
given through a series of colored draw- 
ings giving the details of the association 
activities. This feature is conducted by 
Harold F. Hess, the Membership Sec- 
retary. 

The most recent of these enjoyable af- 
fairs was held Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 17. C. T. Blackmore, the Powers Reg- 
ulator Company, Vice-Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, presided and the 
guests were welcomed by C. W. Dittmar, 
Crane Company, President of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The purpose of the meeting is to im- 
press upon new members that the many 
activities of the Association are available 
to them and to make use of them. 
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February 7 Is 


Deadline For 
Filing Claims 


Executive Order 9786, recent- 

ly issued by the White House, 

M contains the regulations under 

Public Law 657 of the 79th 

Congress, which authorizes relief in 

certain cases where work, supplies or 

services have been furnished during 
the war under Federal contracts. 


The regulations govern the con- 
sideration, adjustment and settle- 
ment by the defined government de- 
partments and agencies of claims 
under the Act “of contractors, includ- 
ing subcontractors and materialmen 
performing work or furnishing sup- 
plies or services to the contractor 
or another subcontractor, for losses 
(not including diminution of an- 
ticipated profits) incurred between 
September 16, 1940 and August 14, 
1945, without fault or negligence on 
their part in the performance of such 
contracts or subcontracts.” 


No claim will be received or con- 
sidered by the departments or agen- 
cies having authority to settle or 
approve such claims unless properly 
filed in accordance with the Act and 
the regulations on or before Feb- 
ruary 7, 1947. 

The Executive Order provides 
that “the head of any agency may 
prescribe supplementary regulations 
for his agency consistent with the 
provisions of these regulations and 
of the Act.” 

No definite instructions have yet 
been issued regarding the release of 
the departmental regulations: but it 
is expected the usual channels well 
known to war contractors will be 
used. Therefore, the Washington 
Service Bureau cannot offer to sup- 
ply the supplementary regulations 
issued by the War and Navy De- 
partments to implement those re- 
leased by the White House. 

The Washington Service Bureau, 
however, has a limited supply of the 
Executive Order and the Act. Please 
do not request more than one copy 
of each. Non-contracting members 
are asked to enclose twenty-five 
cents, to cover a small service charge. 
The address is: 

Washington Service Bureau of 
the National Association of Credit 
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Men, 815 Bowen Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

(NOTE: The Washington Serv- 
ice is available only to members of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men.) 


Worcester Is Scene 


of Big New England 
Credit Conference 


Worcester: The New England Credit 
Conference was held at the Hotel Shera- 


‘ton in Worcester, Mass. on the 29 and 


30 of October. 

The 29th was devoted exclusively to a 
“night before” party which was held to 
give the delegates an opportunity to get 
to know each other. The serious work 
of the conference took place on the 30th 
with the keynote address being given 
by Wilbert Ward, Vice President of the 
National City Bank of New York. 

Mr. Ward is well known to credit 
men in the eastern states and most 
particularly to those who attend the For- 
eign Credit Interchange Bureau Round 
Tables. 

In the evening, Henry H. Heimann, 
Executive Manager of the NACM de- 
livered an address on “The Credit Man 
in the Post War Era.” 

Other speakers during the day were, 
Elliott S. Boardman, who directs the trade 
work of the Research and Statistics De- 
partment of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston; James N. Jones, Treasurer of 
the Decatur & Hopkins Company of Bos- 
ton and Ralph M. Binney, Asst. Vice 
President of the Foreign Division of the 
First National Bank of Boston; Ralph 
M. Johnson of the Worcester Association 
gave an enlightening address on “Co- 
ordinating Sales and Credit for Maximum 
Distribution.” 


Senator Ball Speaks 
Out At Baltimore’s 
Golden Anniversary 


Baltimore: The Baltimore Association 
of Credit Men celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary on October 22, 1946 at the Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel in Baltimore, Maryland. In 
presiding over the Golden Jubilee dinner 
meeting the president, Arthur L. Franklin 
stated “Credit has made modern commerce 
possible. Industry is alert to the vital 
necessity for intelligent credit planning, as 
well as the comprehensive appraisal of 
credit.” 

The Honorable Joseph H. Ball, United 
States Senator from Minnesota was the 
speaker of the evening. The subject of his 
talk was “A Challenge to Liberals” in 
which “he emphasized the duty of every 
citizen to fight for the liberal administra- 
tion of economics and political freedom 
for all individuals. He defined “Authori- 
tarian” as the opposite of “Liberal” and 









said “The authoritarian in politics is one 
who believes that some particular group 
has a special mission to plan the entire 
pattern of society and to require all indi- 
viduals to fit into that pattern whether ~ 
they like it or not.” 

In a question period which followed his 
prepared speech, Senator Ball criticized 
the present administration’s labor policy. 
In replying to a question put to him from 
the floor, “How do you feel concerning the 
right of labor to strike against the gov- 
ernment?” he stated that such strikes 
could not be tolerated. “If a government 
wants to remain a government” he said. “it 
must have guts enough to take a stand: 
and stick to it.” 


Economist Addresses 
Waterbury C-Men On 
Business Outlook 


Waterbury: Martin R. Gainsbraugh, 
Chief Economist for the National Indus- 
trial Board, was the speaker at the Octo- 
ber 17 meeting of the Waterbury Associa- | 
tion of Credit Men. Taking as his topic 
“The Economic Outlook,” Mr. Gains- | 
braugh pointed out that there is at present 
approximately 16 billion dollars more an- 
nual income than the value of finished 
goods on the market. However, he pre- 
dicted that if the wage-price spiral could 
be delayed from three to six months, the 
demand could be met and a plateau 
reached. 


T. B. Hendrick Addresses 
Kansas City Credit Men 


Kansas City: The Kansas City Asso- 
ciation dinner meeting was held on Octo- 
ber 22. The guest speaker was National 
Director, T. B. Hendrick, of Oklahoma 
City, who spoke on the subject “Shall We 
Put a New ‘C’ in Credit?” Mr. Hendrick 
graduated from Oklahoma University and 
for twelve years was an instructor in the 
National Institute of Credit. He has held 
a Fellow Award for eight years. He has 
been Secretary and General Credit Man- 
ager of Collins-Dietz-Morris Company, 
Wholesale Grocers of Oklahoma City, 
for many years. 


Detroit: November Ist marked 
the 25th anniversary of L. E. (Ed) 
Phelan with the Detroit Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

Mr. Phelan, Secretary-Manager 
of the Detroit Association, first 
became active in Association affairs 
in 1912, when he joined the. St. 
Louis Association as representative 
of the Phelan-Faust Paint Co. He 
later served on the St. Louis Board 
of Directors. 

After moving to Detroit in 1919, 
he served on the Detroit Board of 
Directors, and in 1921 took on the 
Secretary-Managership of the De- 
troit Association for 60 days. 
However, to quote Mr. Phelan, 
“Nobody told me this was a tempo- 
rary job for 60 days, so I just kept 
on working with and for our mem- 
bets, and it stretched out to 25 
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